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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


ARIS on Sunday celebrates the centenary of the Revolu- 
tion. President Carnot will visit the building in 
Versailles where the States-General met in 1789, and will 
deliver a speech in the Palace. There will be a grand 
military display, and an exhibition of fireworks from the 
top of the Hiffel Tower, 980 ft. in the air. The affair 
strikes Englishmen as a little French and theatric, but we 
did much the same thing in London in June, 1887, and 
the Americans have been doing it in New York this week, 
their occasion being the centenary of Washington’s arrival 
in that city as President. The assemblage of Regulars, 
Veterans, and Militia on Tuesday was unprecedented, and 
took seven hours to march past the President, while the 
crowd is said—probably not by a statist—to have reached the 
unprecedented figure of two millions. If half that statement 
is true, this “cuts the record ” of crowds, though nearly as many 
will be abroad on Sunday in Paris. There is no objection to 
these ceremonials that we know of, except the weariness they 
engender; but the scribes who prepare telegraphic bulletins 
about them might be a little less prolix. It was proper to report 
President Harrison’s speech, for it might have been interesting; 
but everybody could imagine what Mr. Chauncey Depew, some- 
times a great orator, must say on such an occasion. He did 
say it, and it was, of course, the usual exultation over material 
progress. That progress is as marvellous as the growth of a 
Californian pine; but the pine, being a work of God, grows 
silently. 











The Vienna correspondent of the Standard has spread some 
alarm this week by affirming that Russia is again actively 
intriguing in the Balkans; that she recently offered to 
guarantee the Sultan, if he would place the Bosphorus in her 
hands; and that she has offered full forgiveness to the 
Bulgarian Premier, if he would desert Prince Ferdinand and 
accept Russian ascendency. He also affirms that Austria is 
massing troops, in view of eventualities to the eastward. All 
these statements are denied by the Russian Government, or 
by M. Stambouloff, and are most of them reaffirmed after the 
denial. The revived war-scare was consequently so sharp as 
to be felt slightly on all Stock Exchanges. There is nothing 
improbable in the Standard story, and on the Continent 
statesmen consider that their right of keeping secrets includes 
the right to publish false denials; but we suspect the corre- 
Spondent makes one mistake. He overrates the connection 
between the action of Russian agents and that of the Russian 
Government. The agents know Russia’s permanent objects, 
and are allowed to press towards them even at times when 
the Czar has decided on temporary quiescence. A sudden 


opportunity might ‘force the Czar's hand, for he could not 
resist a military outcry; but he wants to put his finances a 
little straight first, and though he knows nothing of finance, 
he is doing it by sheer energy of will. 


Before the Special Commission on Parnellism and Crime, Mr. 
Parnell has been under examination by Mr. Asquith, and cross- 
examination by Sir R. Webster, all the week. The intention of 
the cross-examination has been to show that he was perfectly 
aware of the extreme views of many of the men with whom he 
acted in America and Ireland. Mr. Parnell denied all know- 
ledge of many of the speeches,—such as Mr. Devoy’s, for 
instance; and of other speeches made by the violent party, 
he said that he had repudiated their doctrines generally in the 
House of Commons, though not specially to the people to 
whom the speeches were addressed; and he was understood 
to hold that such occasional repudiations were enough. Mr. 
Parnell denied that he had known Mr. Nolan to have been a 
Fenian till last year; but a speech of his, delivered in 1885, 
speaking of Mr. Nolan’s services in the highest terms, and 
terms which, as he subsequently admitted to the Attorney- 
General, implied Mr. Nolan’s Fenianism, was afterwards read 
and acknowledged by him. Of this speech of his own, Mr. 
Parnell spoke as “an electioneering exaggeration.” 


Mr. Goschen’s Budget resolutions were under discussion 
and were carried on Thursday; but Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Childers, and Sir William Harcourt took occasion to stimu- 
late the fears of the Conservatives on the subject of the new 
Death-duty on estates of more than £10,000, which Mr. Glad- 
stone represented as a new departure in finance, and one on 
which the principle of an ascending scale of taxation for the 
rich in proportion to their riches would be ultimately grounded. 
Mr. Goschen, of course, warmly repudiated this suggestion, 
showing that what he had done was simply to give a special 
exemption from the new tax to small estates, corresponding to 
the exemptions allowed under the Income-tax law to persons 
whose income is under £400 a year. Mr. Chaplin and Sir W. 
Barttelot were, however, greatly alarmed, and there will pro- 
bably be a serious discussion on the Bill which is to be founded 
on the Budget resolutions. 


A telegram was received in London on Monday from Cairo, 
which is apparently believed there, announcing the end of 
the Mahdi movement. A General responsible to El Senoussi, 
the head of the network of military monasteries, now spread from 
Tripoli to the Congo, has taken Khartoum, and the Mahdi’s 
rule isan atend. That rule, continued under two successive 
Pretenders, has been one of the strangest episodes in modern 
history, and the only one which has completely beaten English 
journalism. Although Mahdism waged two small wars with 
England, and threatened at one time to change all politics in 
Asia, the English newspapers never learned anything about 
it, never got any correspondent into any Mahdist city, and 
usually heard of incidents in its progress three months after 
their occurrence. The policy of the new victors is not, of course, 
yet known; but one main feature in it will affect London 
and Rome materially. The organisation need not attack Egypt 
unless it likes, though we think it will on two sides at once ; 
but it absolutely must force a way to the coast, and open 
free communication with Mecca. El Senoussi may strike 
at Suakin, or at Massowah, but strike at a port he 
must, whatever happens. The Mahdi probably knew well 
enough that he was ruining himself by expeditions to Suakin, 
but he had no option, and neither will his successor have. 
Weare not out of the Nile Valley yet. 


Yesterday week there was a great Liberal Unionist demon- 
stration in Bingley Hall, Birmingham. There were about 








thirteen thousand persons present, and as the doors had to be 
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opened two hours before the meeting commenced, a military 
band was engaged to play during the delay. Mr. Chamberlain 
presided, and Lord Hartington was the guest of the evening. 
Mr. Chamberlain opened his speech with a warm eulogy on 
Mr. Bright and on his unfaltering firmness during the last as 
well as during the earliest portions of his political career. 
Mr. Chamberlain reviewed the attitude of the Liberals towards 
the Parnellites in the autumn of 1885, when “that dis- 
tinguished soldier of fortune, Sir William Harcourt,” taunted 
the Tories with “stewing in Parnellite juice,” and called 
heaven and earth to witness that he at least would have 
nothing to do “with the unclean thing.” But when Mr. 
Gladstone changed his policy, Sir William Harcourt was the 
first to follow. Indeed, Sir William reminded Mr. Chamberlain 
of what the Trinity Brothers call “a revolving light with vary- 
ing periods of obscuration ;” and Mr. Chamberlain thought 
that if he could be persuaded to let himself be fixed somewhere 
on the coast, he would fulfil to admiration the functions of 
this new light. On politicians of this nimble kind no reliance 
could be placed; but the Liberal Unionists stand “for the 
integrity of the Empire, stand for the inheritance of our 
race,” and will have nothing to do with proposals “ humiliating 
to our pride, injurious to our honour, and fatal to our 
interests.” 


Lord Hartington referred to the great Gladstonian demon- 
stration of last November, of which Mr. Morley had spoken so 
eloquently as one the significance of which could never be 
over-estimated, and asked whether the recent election for 
Birmingham, so soon followed by the great meeting at which 
he was speaking, had not proved to every one but Mr. Morley’s 
satisfaction that an even greater significance should be attached 
to the demonstration of the day. There was this difference, 
too, between them. The Gladstonians had made a demonstra- 
tion in favour of some change which they were not willing to 
define, and which Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants did not 
even wish to help them to define; whereas the demonstration 
of the Liberal Unionists had a very definite meaning indeed,— 
that they would not allow the power of Parliament over Ireland 
to be disestablished, or even to be enervated. Lord Hartington 
anticipated that a more active policy of conciliation in Ireland 
might now be inaugurated—a more extensive scheme for 
turning the Irish tenants into freeholders, and for developing 
Trish industries. As for “the Union of Hearts” between Great 
Britain and Ireland, no party desired it more earnestly than 
the Liberal Unionists ; but the Union of Hearts would be im- 
possible without mutual respect, and the Gladstonians had 
certainly not gone the way to excite that respect. Lord 
Hartington was most enthusiastically received, and the whole 
demonstration was a curious comment on Mr. Gladstone’s 
remark last November in the same place, that Bingley Hall 
was big enough to hold all the Liberal Unionists in the country. 
Apparently even the Liberal Unionists of Birmingham found 
Bingley Halla great deal too small for them, for they thronged 
it and had to send many disappointed away. 


Yesterday week, Sir William WHarcourt, speaking at 
Southampton, rallied Mr. Chamberlain on having transformed 
the Radical Union into the National Liberal Union, and asked 
why he did not take the bull by the horns, and call it the 
National Tory Union at once. In old times, the Dutch found 
great difficulty in getting into the Chinese markets, and could 
only obtain admission on condition of blaspheming and 
trampling upon the emblems of their faith. That appeared to 
be the condition on which Radicals were to be allowed to ally 
themselves with Tories, said Sir William Harcourt. And that 
seems also to be the condition on which Liberals are allowed to 
ally themselves with Parnellites, Mr. Chamberlain might have 
replied,—for the alliance of Liberal{Unionists with Tories has 
at least altered the Tories much more than it has altered the 
Liberal Unionists, but the alliance of the Liberals with the 
Parnellites has altered the Liberals very much more than it has 
altered the Parnellites. Indeed, it has wholly revolutionised 
the Liberals, and has not altered the Parnellites a jot. 


Mr. Balfour, speaking in the Free-Trade Hall at Manchester 
on Wednesday, expressed the gratitude with which he regarded 
the invariable energy exhibited by the Parnellites in finding 
him subjects for the various speeches which he is compelled to 
deliver in different parts of the country. To go back only to 


ee 
the beginning of the year. In January there was the firs 
crop of Donegal or Olphert fictions; then in February th t 
was the crop of O’Brien fictions, and after that the Pi = 
crop; and when the Pigott crop began to go over, thease 
the second Olphert crop of “imaginative anecdotes,” = 
William Harcourt’s head had been quite turned by the cmb 
tion of Mr. Pigott before the Commission, which Sir Willia, : 
evidently regarded as some quite extraordinary stroke of pe 
luck; and yet the curious thing was that the circumstang : 
connected with Pigott’s examination were not only exaggerated 
into pure fictions, but even after this exaggeration, were entire] 
irrelevant to the question of the Government’s demerits, My 
Balfour held that even if all the fictions connected with Mr. 
Pigott’s examination which were alleged against the Govern. 
ment had been true, they would not have had the slightest 
bearing on the question of the Government’s claim to the 
confidence of the country. 


Mr. Balfour further asserted that wherever any hardship hag 
been inflicted by recent evictions, the hardship is due entirely 
to the “ Plan of Campaign” and the terrorism it exercises oye, 
tenants who have no interest,—indeed, the very reverse of an 
interest,—in acceding to it, and not to the law. For example, 
he quoted the case of a tenant holding a tenancy for which he 
pays £2a year, who had demanded a reduction of a certain 
per-centage, while the landlord had offered him a less reduc. 
tion, the difference between what the tenant had been jn. 
duced to demand and what the landlord had offered being 
exactly three-halfpence a week. On a question of three-half. 
pence a week, this poor man, being hounded on by the priests 
and politicians, had seen himself driven out of his house with 
his wife and children, and he was now a pensioner of the Land 
League, with no prospect for the future but the workhouse. 
Mr. Balfour expressed his profound pity for poor tenants in 
this position, and when one of his audience called out, “ Serve 
him right !” he said that he could not feel indignation against 
him, though he did feel indignation against those politicians 
who for their own political purposes had driven him into 
sacrificing his home and livelihood for a consideration which 
even to him was trivial. Yet this is a typical instance of the 
evictions now taking place in Ireland. 


Mr. Morley also made a speech at Bedford on Wednesday 
on the Irish Question, and a very hackneyed speech it was. He 
accused Lord Selborne and Mr. Chamberlain of having 
made speeches at Birmingham which showed that they were 
destitute of humour, only because the charges they brought 
against their opponents might have been retorted upon them. 
That may be quite true; but does it show that a man is destitute 
of humour to see vividly in the case of another, the absurdity 
of modes of speech or conduct which he does not see quite 
so vividly in his own case? If that were to imply being 
destitute of humour, we should have to pronounce that some 
of the greatest humorists of our day had been destitute of 
it. Then Mr. Morley went on to illustrate in his own person 
the difficulty which humorists feel in applying to their own 
case the jokes which they make upon others, by first ridiculing 
the vagueness of Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
land policy for Ireland, and then assuring his audience that 
nothing would be easier than to draw a good Home-rule Bill 
for Ireland so soon as the English people had shown that they 
accepted the common-sense of the situation, and were pre- 
pared to give self-government to the sister-island. It may 
be said that nothing can be easier than to dance the egg- 
dance, a dance in which the dancer has to thread his way 
among long strings of eggs without breaking any of them; 
and perhaps that may be so to those who have hada long 
course of training for it. But who has had a long course of 
training in dancing such a constitutional egg-dance as that of 
which Mr. Morley anticipates the execution with a light heart? 


There is something in this Samoa affair not yet quite clear. 
The Conference is far too big a council for its subject-matter, 
and the German Government is treating it as of almost first-rate 
importance, insisting on secrecy, sending denials to its Press, 
and publishing a sort of deprecatory speech addressed to the 
Emperor by the American Commissioner, Mr. Bates, in whieb 
he repudiates any hostility to Germany. It is stated that the 
arrangement to be adopted is the recognition of a native 





King, who is to be guided in all bis acts by a triune Resident, 
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ising Commission composed of one German, one | 
American, and one English Commissioner. The statement 
looks true, because the German Emperor has unconditionally 
- ed King Malietoa, the legitimate ruler whom he had 
2 a for being too popular; but that joint Commission 
on Gavet work, unless, indeed, it is intended to let the 
poe do just what he likes. It is quite possible that both 
Germany and England think that, certain rights over their 
rospective telegraph cables being reserved, this would be the 
rs solution; but the three-headed Resident will be a most 
troublesome instrument to work. Agents at that distance so 
situated are always waving the flag, just to feel that they are | 


an adv 


alive. 


Three of the Zulu chiefs, including Dinizulu, Cetewayo’s 
heir, have been tried at Ekowe before a British Court for high 
treason. They were found guilty, and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, the shortest, that inflicted on Dinizulu, 
being ten years. The sentences are considered severe, and 
while they were being delivered, the Court was surrounded with 
soldiers. We do not like these trials and sentences. It is 
necessary, of course, if conquered chiefs revolt, to shoot them in 
battle, and sometimes to hold them in custody for long periods; 
put these criminal trials of men who have been independent 
chiefs, and still hold themselves to have an inherent right to 
struggle for independence, are repellent. The Indian system, 
ander which the Crown detains, without trial, any one visibly 
dangerous to the State, a dacoit chief, for example, known to 
be such but skilful in suppressing evidence, seems to be far 
preferable. There is no hypocrisy about it; it is a pure act 
of force, deemed by a wise and lenient Government essential 
to the protection of the community. 


Mr. Lawson on Wednesday moved the second reading of 
the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Bill. Under this Bill, any 
leaseholder of any building may demand to become freeholder, 
and if there is a dispute as to the price, the County-Court 
will arbitrate. The price once settled, it may be changed into 
anannual rent-charge. Mr. Lawson insisted that leasehold 
tenure greatly tended to produce bad building, and attributed 
to it much of the insanitary condition of London slums. Mr. 
T. Ellis also produced some striking facts from Wales, where 
quarrymen build houses for themselves on lease, and landlords 
constantly refuse to renew leases for chapels. It was, how- 
ever, shown from official reports that some of the slums in 
London were freeholds; that Liverpool, which is freehold, is 
full of slums; and that the body of the people do not take 
long leases, the artisans preferring weekly tenancies, and 
those just above them yearly holdings or leases for three 
years, the latter a new but growing practice. Lord 
Lymington, who moved an amendment that the time was not 
opportune, as the Committee on the Housing of the Poor had 
not reported, also pointed out that the Bill would disorganise 
the building trade—not necessarily a misfortune—and that it 
involved rank injustice, the landlord being deprived of his 
reversion without evidence of resulting good to the com- 
munity. The division was a close one, Lord Lymington’s 
amendment being only carried by 186 to 157; and both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain voted against it. We see no | 
case for the Bill, but have elsewhere mentioned some strong | 


reasons why landlords should accept a compromise. | 
| 








We always dread a vote by the House of Commons upon 
an Indian question, believing that the House, in its pro- | 
found ignorance, will some day pass a “philanthropic” 
resolution, perhaps against polygamy, perhaps against caste, | 
perhaps against early marriage, which will cause a popular | 
insurrection. The vote, however, which Mr. 8. Smith carried | 
on Tuesday by 113 to 103, censuring the liquor policy | 





of the Indian Government, will probably do little harm. | 
No experienced Indian asserts that the “Abkaree” laws 
are perfect, or denies that the habit of drinking tends, 
under the influence of the decay of the native creeds, to 
spread among the people. Further restriction would be 
beneficial, and the Indian Government would do well to take 
the House of Commons at its word, make illicit distillation 
a grave offence, quadruple the duties on spirits, and sell 





by auction the monopoly of sale in each pergunnah. It 


is alleged that any such scheme, which should be supple- | 
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mented by a heavy tax on betel, would be defeated by 
illicit distillation, the toddy-palm being spread all over India; 
but we doubt that view. Salt is spread all over Bengal, but 
nobody, ih view of the salt laws, manufactures salt. In a 
country where 80 per cent. of the people would hang liquor- 
makers, and only a minute proportion can, by caste laws, 
engage in the traffic, and revenue officers are ubiquitous, it is 
not so easy to sell illicit spirit. Everybody will inform for a 
shilling, and, owing to the religious laws, incur no popular 
odium in informing. It is, in fact, an act of merit. 


The liquor question in India differs from the liquor ques- 
tion in Europe on two fundamental points. All evidence 
shows that owing to some peculiarity, either of race or climate 
or temperament, concentrated alcohol is to most Indians direct 
poison. They drink to be drunk, not to enjoy. It is the right 
of society to prohibit the sale of any poison, even if desired by 
a minority, and in the case of hashish, this is actually done. 
Again, with the exception of the Sikhs, the outcasts, and the 
aborigines, every native of India who swallows alcohol commits 
in his own eyes a crime, not a sin only, mind, but a crime, 
which any native ruler would think himself justified in 
punishing. The Indian who drinks injures, therefore, not 
only his constitution but his conscience, and this however 
moderate he may be. We cannot carry out all native 
theories of punishment, cannot, for instance, mutilate for 
larceny ; but we see no wrong in accepting a native idea which 
the rulers themselves admit to be beneficial. It is true these 
arguments point to total prohibition; but in the face of the 


| English, the Sikhs, and the Burmese, we have not the power 


to prohibit, and must content ourselves with getting as near 
that object as we can. 


A post-card was issued last Saturday in Edinburgh to every 
one of the 42,971 male and female voters on the five different 
registers for the City of Edinburgh, with the question,—* Do 
you wish Mr. Parnell to receive the honour of the freedom of 
the City of Edinburgh?” with the answer “ Yes,” or “No.” 
In return, there came 17,808 “ Noes,” and 3,197 “ Ayes,” in 
all 21,005, giving a majority for the “ Noes” of 14,611. From 
this itappears quite clear that if the freedom of the city should 
be conferred on Mr. Parnell at the present time, it will be 
without the complicity of the City of Edinburgh,—which is 
no more desirous to give a slap in the face to Sir James 
Hannen’s Commission, than to give a slap in the face to the 


| Lord Chief Justice of England. Whether the freedom of the 


city be given to Mr. Parnell or not, this settles the question as 
to the wish of the Edinburgh citizens. If it be given, it will 
be given against the will and mind of the citizens; it will be 
the gift of a sectional cabal, not of the people of the capital. 


A meeting of the Liberation Society was held on Wednesday, 
at which Mr. Stansfeld took the chair, and intimated that we 
are on the eve of grappling with the subject of Disestablish- 
ment. That isa very singular judgment of his. We should 
have thought it possible in 1885 that we were on the eve of 
grappling with that question, but in 1889 it looks a great deal 
further off than it looked in 1885. Apparently, Mr. Stansfeld 
holds that the Ritualist question will lead to Disestablishment, 
for he quoted the Dean of Windsor to the effect that it needs 
only that the present state of anarchy should continue, to make 
Disestablishment the inevitable result. Did the Dean of 
Windsor say anything quite so strong as that? We hardly 
think he did. It is surely a great exaggeration to call the 
present state of things, as regards ritual, a state of anarchy, 
though it is not certainly a state that can be called orderly or 
satisfactory. But though we fully agree that much the greatest 
danger to which the Establishment is exposed, is due to the 


| fanaticism of the Church Association, we believe that the 


Establishment has weathered greater dangers, and will weather 
greater dangers again. For the present, Mr. Parnell and his 
friends are warding off attack from the Establishment,—much 
the best illustration known to us of the maxim that it is an 
ill wind which blows nobody good. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 98} to 98§. 
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° full compensation for the less lasting miseries which the 


THE FETE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


ger Great Powers of Europe have, it is said, decided 

not to swell the pomp of the French Féte of the 
Revolution by sending their representatives to attend it. 
They will not, of course, decline to send them, unless com- 
pelled to do so, because that would be to pass a needless 
and discourteous opinion upon the internal proceedings 
of an independent State; but the Ambassadors will be 
all away on the 5th inst., when M. Carnot proceeds in 
state to Versailles, to preside over the centenary cere- 
monial. One Ambassador will be on leave, another will 
not arrive in time, a third will be indisposed, a fourth 


will just then be summoned out of Paris on peremptory’ 


business, and our own Minister will find the 5th the only 
time when he can conveniently take a holiday. Paris 
is a little annoyed, though she finds satisfaction in 
declaring that Ambassadors would be out of place in such 
a function, which does not suggest, as they do, the separa- 
tion of peoples ; and everywhere in Europe there is a party 
which complains that the Monarchies are in the wrong. 
Lord Salisbury is, for instance, accused here by many 
Radicals of displaying pettiness and spite, in ignoring a 
celebration which nevertheless he cannot deprive of any 
of its grandeur. We think, on the whole, it can be shown 
that the Monarchies are in the right. Suppose it happened, 
as it might easily have happened, that we celebrated 
annually the festival of the Stuart Restoration, should we 
be surprised if the representative of the French Republic, 
which dreads nothing so much as a Restoration, should 
find himself obliged on that particular day to seek 
instructions in Paris? We should think that a courteous 
evasion of an impossible situation, and should esteem him 
on his return all the more for his suave adroitness in not 
sanctioning and not condemning a scene intended to cele- 
brate the funeral of the principle by which his own 
Government lives. Monarchies have just as much right 
as Republics to be consistent. The theory of all Monarchies, 
even our own, is that they have a moral right to be re- 
spected, that revolutions to overthrow them are necessarily 
bad, and that even if they condone or accept their results, 
they would, in showing them special honour, implicitly 
question their own best reasons for existence. The 
Monarchies of Europe, moreover, cannot forget that the 
French Revolution was not only an internal movement, but 
that its leaders declared war on all thrones, that they 
brought unnumbered miseries on all neighbouring States, 
and that the movement they made so aggressive has not 
ended yet. To ask of the Kings that they should honour 
such an assailant, is to ask of them an exhibition not of 
friendliness, but of weakness,—a declaration that in politics, 
principles, however fundamental, are of no importance. The 
Pope may pardon Luther, or even, in his private capacity, 
esteem him an indiscreet reformer; but he could hardly 
be expected to send a Nuncio to assist in paying honour to 
his statue. It is alleged, of course, that the day of the Fete 
marks the anniversary not of the Revolution, but of the 
overthrow of despotic power; but that is a quibble which 
in France is raised only by ultra-Legitimists. The Repub- 
licans are too logical, and know too well what they mean 
by the Revolution. It is not of the momentary reign of 
Louis XVI. as constitutional Sovereign that they are 
proud, but of the movement which sent him to the guillo- 
tine, and his dynasty into exile, and which even now pro- 
tests more warmly against moderated monarchy than 
against any dictatorship, however militant or military in 
its tone. It is not because M. Carnot’s grandfather was a 
constitutionalist, but because he was a Jacobin, that his 
grandson will open the Féte as President of the French 
Republic ; and the Monarchies have surely some right to 
decline to swell his train. 

A great many confident opinions are expressed every 
day upon the net result of the French Revolution, but they 
are seldom proofs of the wisdom or the insight of those who 
express them. The series of events so described is not only 
too large for the grasp of the historian, but is complicated 
by too much of the great “Might Have Been.” It is probable 
that most men of our day under-estimate the miseries 
caused by the ancien régime in Central and Southern 
Europe, and that the release of the populations of France, 
Italy, and Western Germany not only from their petty 
tyrants, but from the frightful economic and social con- 





Revolution inflicted upon the European world. The death 
of privilege may have been worth all that its funeral cost 
But it is foolish and arrogant to affirm that the Monarchies 
have nothing to say for their own side, or to deny that the 
historians who believe that the Revolution wags about re 
beneficial as an earthquake, have plenty of evidence tp 
produce. The Revolution undoubtedly lifted from Western 
Europe, and in a degree from the whole world, the hea 
burden of privilege which had become in many countries 
intolerable both to the toilers who were taxed by it, and 
the thinkers who were fettered and insulted by it: but 
then, on the other hand, it broke the charm of authorit 
and compelled all Governments, Republican as well] Z 
Royal, to maintain order by physical force. Obedience 
through deference has nearly disappeared, and as there 
must be obedience, has been replaced over a larger area 
than superficial observers imagine, by obedience through 
fear. There is no discipline so stern as the discipline 
of a democratic army, because there is no army in which 
stern discipline is so indispensable. No estate was ever 
governed under the old ideas as a factory is governed,—that 
is, by a sort of martial law enforced by pecuniary penalties, 
The Revolution broke down caste, which was no doubt a 
burden ; but also it broke into fragments the hierarchica] 
chain which once bound society together, and which was in 
many ways a support. It pulverised the great boulders 
which interfered with cultivation, but it left the community 
sand. The Church of France, with its degraded upper 
clergy, its absurd revenues, and its neglect of duty, may 
have been as great a curse to the people as its adversaries 
contended ; but the Revolution, in declaring itself atheistic, 
inflicted a terrible wound on the consciences of Western 
mankind, and left them for generations perceptibly weaker 
guides. The Goddess of Reason is enthroned still, and 
there is small help in that Astarte. It was, however, b 
destroying confidence between rulers and ruled that the 
Revolution did most to destroy the value of the undoubted 
blessings it brought with it in its train. From the days of 
the Terror, all Governments, and all who possess property, 
have secretly dreaded the body of the people, have regarded 
them as possessed of a force ultimately irresistible, but 
often liable to be guided by directly insane impulses. If 
they trust the motives of the populace, they do not trust 
their judgment. So universal is this feeling of suspicion, 
that it is one main prop of the conscription, the 
special and exhausting burden of the modern world, the 
new substitute for the old corv’e, and that at this moment 
Paris, the capital of a Republic under universal suffrage, 
is more directly held down by military force than Vienna, 
the capital of a military Monarchy. Armies, philosophers 
say, are waste, and the Army of Republican France is triple 
the Army of Louis XIV. The special product of the Revo- 
lution was Jacobinism, and the dread of Jacobinism is the 
first cause of the suspicion with which every great popular 
demand is now regarded, and especially every popular 
demand for localised power, and therefore of the long delay, 
the exasperating friction which precedes the concession of 
any great reform. Who would have resisted the English 
Reform Bill, but for the French Revolution? The earth- 
quake character which the Revolution assumed secured 
certain results with extraordinary rapidity—for instance, it 
revolutionised tenure, as it were, in a night—but it is at 
least arguable whether that character has not prevented 
slower results more beneficial in their effect. Rulers have 
no interest in preventing either the growth of prosperity or 
its wide diffusion; indeed, their interest is to diffuse it, 
and could they have worked throughout the century in 
unfearing unity with the masses, and carrying with 
them the depositaries of capital, Western Europe might 
be a happier place to live in than it is now. For the 
Monarchies have at least this much to say for their side 
which Radicals will not deny, that the Revolution, with all 
its terrific expenditure of energy, human life, and class 
happiness, has not finally solved any problem, either social 
or political. It is Paris in which its centenary is to be 
celebrated ; and of all cities of earth, Paris is the one in 
which the social problem is least regarded as settled, in 
which men desire most and dread most another social 
cataclysm. And it is Paris, the home and centre of the 
Revolution, which at this moment most fiercely debates, and 
debates, too, with menace of bloodshed in its eyes, whether 
government by representatives, or by a monarch, or by a 
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for French mankind ; and indicates by its 
balance of opinion inclines heavily to the 

] rule which the Revolution was, among other 
persona. sed to have overthrown. The Foreign Offices 
things» hg be influenced in their disfavour for the 
of apg Revolution by mixed motives, one of them 
Fete * being the caste pride of dynasties ; but at least 
— Y reasonable when they say that such a Fete is as 
or Tittle premature. Boulanger is not so great an im 
yet a nt on the Bourbon, or the Socialists of Paris on 
woe who accepted in a delirium of thankfulness the 
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CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


‘3 nothing more difficult than to form a sure 
ig om on te political influences which sway con- 
: Lite or even to determine whether party leaders have 
pore not made a grave mistake after their course has been 
ene Mr. Edward Dicey expresses in the Nineteenth 
Va vl this month, a very strong opinion that the Liberal 
Unionist leaders made a grave mistake in 1886 in not fusing 
their party with the Conservatives, so far as it was in their 
ower to do so, and in not taking office with the Conserva- 
tives. He thinks that such a course would have made a very 
much greater impression on the mind of the nation than 
the course which has actually been taken; that though it 
might have led to the breaking-off of a certain section 
of the Radical Unionists, under Mr. Chamberlain, and 
rhaps to the retirement of Mr. Bright from political 
life, it would have terminated all jealousies, and the possi- 
bility of jealousies, between the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, and that it would have so strengthened the 
Conservative Party, and the flow of the younger politicians 
towards that party, that we should have fought the next 
(eneral Election under much more favourable conditions 
than we can now hope to fight it. Indeed, he thinks 
that even now it would be better late than never; that 
though a fusion now would not bring us the advantages 
of a fusion three years ago, it would bring us some 
advantages, and guard us against the danger of party 
jealousies such as the alarm at Birmingham displayed. 
We were disposed three years ago to agree with Mr. 
Dicey, partly because we thought that Lord Hartington’s 
administration of Ireland would command much more 
general confidence in the nation than Lord Salisbury’s, 
partly because we felt, with Mr. Dicey, the great difficulty 
of fighting under two flags when there is but one cause. 
But though we agreed with him then, we have long come 
to the conclusion that, on the whole, we were wrong, and 
that the Liberal Unionist leaders came to a wise conclusion 
in postponing fusion for the present at least, and probably 
till after the next General Election has defined more clearly 
the ground which the Conservative Party, modified by the 
great transforming influence of the new county suffrage, 
will take up. We read the lessons of the last three years 
differently from Mr. Dicey, and will try to explain on what 
grounds we do so. 
In the first place, we read the lesson of the Local 
Government Act of last year in a sense which seems to 
us fatal to Mr. Dicey’s view. No one who watched that 
Bill carefully,—no one who watched the language of the 
Conservative Press on that Bill,—can have failed to see 
that it was a most unpopular Bill with the rank and file 
of the Conservative Party in the House of Commons, and 
with the organisers of Conservative Associations through- 
out the country. It was openly denounced far and wide 
as a Bill for which there was no demand and which would 
end in pure mischief. We do not believe that if the 
Liberal Unionists had been a mere item in the Conservative 
Party, their influence would have availed to carry such a 
Bill, as it did actually avail when they represented, as, of 
course, in their separate organisation they did represent, 
the casting-vote in the House of Commons. It is one 
thing to say, ‘We cannot continue to give you inde- 
pendent support, unless you give a liberal measure to the 
country ;’ and quite another to say, ‘ Weare going to desert 
you, unless you give a liberal measure to the country.’ The 
former isa perfectly natural and matter-of-course proceed- 
ing; but the latter is an invidious threat which would only 
have roused bitter feeling between the two sections of 
the party. When a disinterested support, proceeding from 
4 party who have not shared any of the so-called prizes 
of office, is given to an Administration, that Administra- 








tion, of course, expects that it must make concessions, 
and does not feel these concessions a grievance. But 
when two parties are really fused and share alike in the 
Administration, it is a very invidious thing indeed to 
threaten a formal rupture because the judgment of the 
weaker section is not accepted by the leaders of the stronger 
section. In our belief, the Local Government Act could 
not have been what it was, if the Liberal Unionists had 
really been merged in the Conservative Party ; and asa 
result, we believe that the Conservatives might have lost 
the credit which they gained with the constituencies, of 
having become a really popular party, a credit which 
the influence of the Liberal Unionists, acting from their 
independent position, alone secured for them. Now, as 
a great deal depends at the next General Election on 
the popularisation of Conservatism, we hold that the 
leaders of the Liberal Unionist Party have done more 
for the success of their cause at the next General 
Election, by securing a great step in the direction of this 
popularisation, than they could have done in any other 
way; and we do not believe that they could have secured 
that step without holding aloof and using the influence 
they had gained by their steady, independent support of 
the Government. No doubt fusion will come at last, but 
the whole issue seems to us to be this, whether fusion 
would have done half the good before Conservatism had 
been thoroughly popularised, that it will do after that 
operation has been accomplished. We think not. The 
whole tone of the Conservative leaders and organisers was 
till last year founded on the prepossessions of the previous 
era,—the era before household suffrage in the counties had 
been granted,—and that tone needed a great deal of 
modification before it could be at all adapted to the tone of 
a thoroughly popular party. 

Then, again, as to what Mr. Dicey calls “the Lesson 
of Birmingham,” is it clear that he reads that lesson 
aright? No doubt there was a good deal of jealousy 
in Birmingham between the leading men of the Liberal 
Unionists and of the old Tory Party, and no doubt 
such jealousy was very mischievous. Mr. Balfour’s 
visit and his very persuasive speech had the happiest 
effect, and it is barely possible that without that visit 
and persuasive speech, matters would have gone wrong, 
while it is certain that they would not have gone as 
well as they did. But when everything has been allowed 
for, did not the result probably show that there was 
really very much less danger of a catastrophe than had 
been supposed? that the rank and file had far more 
sagacity than the party managers? that they understood 
perfectly the wisdom of showing that the hearty sympathy 
between such men as the late Mr. Bright and the present 
Government had not diminished, and that Birmingham 
retained its pride in Mr. Bright’s great name, in spite of the 
attempt to magnify the claims of the old Tories to a larger 
share in the representation? Our own impression is that 
the constituencies are less prejudiced as to party names 
than their leaders; that the Conservatives at Birmingham, 
for instance, required no urging to vote for the son of Mr. 
Bright, and that the Liberal Unionists in the Enfield 
Division of Middlesex and elsewhere required no urging 
to vote for the Conservative candidate. The great mass 
of Conservative voters have, we think, been as anxious to 
see Conservatism thoroughly popularised,—thoroughly 
disinfected from the old doctrines of privilege,—as the 
Liberal Unionists themselves. And this, we believe, could 
not have been effected without keeping the Liberal Unionists 
distinct and independent for some years at least. 

Mr. Dicey is much impressed by the notion that the 
adhesion of a considerable body of Liberal politicians, 
headed, by Lord Hartington, to the Conservative Party, 
would ‘have a great effect upon the mind of the English 
people. And this we do not deny; but we do doubt very 
much whether in 1886, or even now, that great effect 
would have been of the right kind. There is deep down 
in the mind of the British elector a much greater dis- 
position to suspect interested motives in political conver- 
sions, than society at all allows for,—indeed, much more 
than is reasonable. The true question as regards the con- 
stituencies is this,—Which course would have impressed 
them most deeply with the disinterestedness of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain,—their refusal to merge 
themselves in the Conservative Party and to join the Govern- 
ment, or their willingness todoso? We hold, froma careful 
consideration of the course of events, that their refusal 
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to merge themselves in the Tory Party, and their cordial 
but perfectly independent action, have had a much greater 
effect in convincing the constituencies of the sincerity 
of those statesmen, than the willingness to co-operate with 
Lord Salisbury in the ordinary manner, would have done. 
No doubt fusion is a question of time; there we fully 
agree with Mr. Dicey. And the time may come within a 
very few years when it will be mere pedantry for Liberal 
Unionists to hold aloof, if once the Conservatives show 
themselves to have been thoroughly liberalised. But 
the time had not come, we believe, in 1886. And we 
do not think that it has come yet. The nation needed 
evidence of two things, before it would have been satis- 
fied of the good faith of a perfect fusion,—evidence that 
the Conservative chiefs had abandoned all the leaning 
towards privilege which was the distinctive mark of the 
older Toryism; and evidence that the Liberal Unionist 
chiefs had acted from the purest patriotism, and not 
from any desire for power. The delay in fusion is giving 
the nation satisfactory evidence on both these points, and 
we believe that without that delay, no satisfactory evidence 
on either point could have been afforded. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE “IMPOT 
PROGRESSIF.” 

R. GLADSTONE’S self-examinations must some- 
times, we think, take the form of asking himself 
whether he has or has not played more adroitly than he 
ought to have done the part of “an old Parliamentary hand” 
in the House of Commons. To our minds at least, he 
played that part too adroitly on Thursday night. And if 
his “reins in the night-watches’”’ do not summon him to 
regret the partisan skilfulness of his compliments to Mr. 
Goschen, we should think with less appreciation of his 
political conscience than we actually do. The matter before 
the House was Mr. Goschen’s proposal to raise a Death- 
duty of 1 per cent. on all estates, whether personal or real, 
exceeding in value £10,000. The whole drift of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was to fasten on Mr. Goschen the 
responsibility for having embodied in his Budget the prin- 
ciple of graduated taxation,—i.e., of a larger tax on large 
properties than is to be levied on small properties,—but 
while he congratulated Mr. Goschen on adopting this 
principle, he expressed anxiety as to the use which 
might be made of it in future, and asked innocently 
whether Mr. Goschen had discovered any fixed rule 
which, in the judgment of the Government, would 
distinguish between “a moderate and just use” of the 
impét progressif, and an immoderate and unjust use of it. 
Now, when Mr. Gladstone asked this innocent question, he 
knew perfectly well what Mr. Goschen would reply, for he 
had spoken out clearly in his Budget speech. The Govern- 
ment have not introduced, and do not intend to sanction, 
any impét progressiy. They have only sanctioned, in its 
application to property passing under will or by succession 
or intestacy, the principle which both sides of the House 
have sanctioned in relation to Income-tax, namely, the par- 
tial exemption of the poor from a tax to which those who 
cannot be called poor are liable ; but they have not gone 
further, and do not intend to go further. Under the 
present rules, persons receiving only £400 a year of income 
are taxed at lower rates than persons with more than £400 
a year, While persons with only £150 a year need pay no 
Income-tax at all. No one speaks of that as the recog- 
nition of an impét progressif on income. It is to be just 
the same as regards the new Estate-duty. It is to be levied 
on all estates, real or personal; but small estates which 
cannot in general yield so much as £400 a year, are to be 
liable only to the old probate and succession duties, and 
to be exempted from the new one. That is an attempt to 
deal with the Death-duties on precisely the same principle 
as that on which we already deal with the Income-tax. 
The State aims at taxing all properties which yield income 
at the same rate, with the exception of those yielding 
only a very poor income, which are to receive the same 
sort of special consideration as those poor incomes them- 
selves. Of course, the thing cannot be scientifically done. 
It will not be possible under the new regulations to tax 
the man who inherits a personal and real estate each 
coming within the exemption, as much as the man who 
inherits one large property of a value equivalent to both 
taken together. And there will be other anomalies 
which future Chancellors of the Exchequer will doubt- 





less remove. But the intention ! ws eu 
proposal is undoubtedly porn Ah Bae ;Goschen' 
free from the charge of being a recognition entirely 
impot progressif. The ideal is to tax the inbasiaas the 
properties which give rise to incomes under £40 vt 
heavily than properties which give rise to lar lew 
And it is clear enough that if the exemptions from [ 

tax, as they have been sanctioned by both partie Tome. 
State, are not unfair, this exemption is not untae. ype 
Gladstone’s plea that, if invested in business oa Mr 
of £10,000 and less might yield a good deal more ae 
£400 a year, has no substantial force in it, Of, than 
they might. But then, they would compensate } aan 
greater additional risk for the greater neal — 
higher income, again, would, of course, be full pa 
under the Income-tax. The Chancellor of the a 
chequer could only assume that they would yield 9 r 
rate of interest. It would never have done for hint 
assume that they could be made to yield business neo : 
since many of the inheritors of such properties would po: 
no means of finding sound business investments for th 
But Mr. Gladstone obviously wanted to frighten the Con 
servative Party with the notion that Mr. Goschen had 
sanctioned the root-principle of an ascending scale of 
taxation for the rich; and yet he wanted to obtain Mh 
Goschen’s authority for a “moderate” recognition é 
stich an ascending scale. And he partially ‘succeeded 
Sir R. Lethbridge, indeed, saw through the political 
stratagem, and warned his brother-Conservatives against 
it; but Mr. Chaplin and Sir W. Barttelot were both 
excited to panic by Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and confided 
their alarm most candidly to the House, to Sir Willian 
Harcourt’s obvious delight, for he did all in his power ty 
increase that alarm. 

Now, if Mr. Gladstone had really cared for nothing but 
the safe limitation of the principle that equality of sacrifice 
is the fair ideal of those who are called upon to impose 
taxation, what course would he have pursued ? He would 
we take it, have said that Mr. Goschen need not, in his 
opinion, have stopped short at the point of exempting the 
poorest class from some portion of the taxation to which 
the well-to-do were to be liable, and that he should se 
with pleasure some extension of the taxation of the richer 
classes at a higher scale in proportion to the luxury of 
their lives, if he could only discern any clear limit which, 
by preventing anything like confiscation, would not dis. 
courage the accumulation of wealth; but that it was 
very difficult to find any such limit of principle, and 
that while he hoped that financiers would not cease 
to look for some such limit, he could at least heartily 
approve Mr. Goschen’s carefully guarded proposal, 
even though he did not think it quite adequate to 
the needs of the situation. Such an avowal from Mr. 
Gladstone would have convinced the Conservatives that 
Mr. Goschen had not overstepped the limit at which the 
fatal descent towards confiscation begins ; but then, for that 
very reason it would not have answered the purpose of 
striking panic into the country gentlemen’s hearts, and we 
greatly fear, from the tone of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, that 
what the “ old Parliamentary hand” really cared to do was 
to strike panic into the country gentlemen’s hearts. He 
was not content with getting a new tax which would not 
press severely on the poor; he wanted also to sow amongst 
the Conservative Party the seeds of discentent with Mr. 
Goschen. And he succeeded in his purpose. 

This seems to us the temptation to which orators even 
of a very high class, endowed with great tact, are exposed. 
Even St. Paul reproached himself with having raised a some- 
what false issue when he set the Pharisees and Sadducees 
by the ears, by suggesting that he, a Pharisee, was called 
in question for his belief in the resurrection of the dead, 
though it was not really his belief in the resurrection of 
the dead, but his belief in the inclusion of the Gentiles 
with the Jews in the promises to Israel, which had et 
dangered his life. Mr. Gladstone is exposed to some of the 
same perils, as a politician, to which St. Paul was e 
as a missionary. He sees very keenly the advantages of 
embroiling his opponents with each other, and he cannot 
resist the temptation of so embroiling them. But we think 
that if he reflects on what he did on Thursday night, he 
will feel some of the scruples which St. Paul avowed that 
he felt when he had stcceeded in embroiling the Pharisees 
with the Sadducees concerning him. Mr. Gladstone wish 
to support Mr. Goschen, and he wished also to express 
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se a principle which went quite beyond 
his a n’s: and he might have done both without 

I. erate the faith of the Conservatives in Mr. 
anderminis But he could not resist the temptation which 
Goschen. leader of the Opposition, to effect his purpose 
be felt as of undermining the faith of the Conservatives 
by eins and we suspect that his historical con- 
mm Mr. will all upon him, as did St. Paul’s under analogous 
— tances, to confess that he has something to reproach 
aun with ‘as regards that “one voice” that it was 
posal the principle of progressive taxation that Mr. 

a hen’s scheme might really be called in question. That 
se penenurte of the “old Parliamentary hand” rather 
than a serious conviction of Mr. Gladstone’s. 





THE PARALYSIS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


F there is an atom of evidence for the Gladstonians’ con- 
tention that the country is with them, it is to be found 

in the dull quiescence with which the constituencies watch 
the action of the minority in the House of Commons. That 
action is a direct insult to themselves, an assertion that 
they are too ignorant, or too corrupt, or too much misled, 
to bear rule, and that, consequently, the rights allowed to 
them by the Constitution shall not become executive. They 
have elected a House of Commons, but it is not allowed to 
work. They have appointed a Government, but it is not 
rmitted to transact even the most ordinary business 
of the State. A minority of the minority organises, 
and the whole minority tolerates or approves, a plan of 
misusing the forms of the House of Commons, under 
which no business can be got through, representatives 
are too deeply disgusted to attend, and Ministers are 
worn out with work about as useful as polishing shot 
or picking oakum. Under cover of exposing grievances 
during the debates on Supply, a band of Members con- 
sume the whole time of the House, and of the responsible 
servants of the country, in discussions which, were it not an 
object to paralyse the Executive, would never be raised, or 
would be concluded in as many minutes as they now occupy 
hours. On Monday, for example, the House sat for eight 
hours, passed two votes without alteration, and, under the 
pretext of a proposal to reduce Mr. Matthews’ salary, 
talked for the hundredth time about the conduct of 
the Government in relation to the Parnell Commis- 
sion—a judicial inquiry still in progress—about a letter 
from Mr. Anderson, of the Home Office, refuting a state- 
ment by Sir W. Harcourt; about the expediency of 
appointing female officers to the Metropolitan police- 
stations; and about the duty of pardoning two men 
accused of shooting with intent to murder, whose case 
has been reconsidered by three successive Home Secre- 
taries. On Tuesday more actual work was done, though 
done out of season, for the House of Commons ordered 
a reform—without, however, specifying the reform— 
of the liquor-taxing system of India; but hours were 
expended over a wrangle as to the conduct of public 
business, Mr. Goschen asking for more time for Govern- 
ment work—a demand rendered necessary only by the 
waste of twelve days over thirty votes in Supply, none of 
which were altered—and private Members contending that 
they wanted all their days for themselves, though when 
they get them, they usually fail to attend in sufficient 
numbers to make’a House. The extra days were voted, 
but they will be wasted like the rest. It is the deliberate 
and announced intention of a section of the Opposition, 
tolerated by the remainder, to prevent any of the business 
of the country being done, and they carry it out in this 
way,—a way selected, it would seem, because of all 
Ways of annoyance, it does the most injury to the health 
and happiness of the Ministers whom the constituencies 
appointed, and to the immediate interests of the electors. 
Bills anxiously desired by the Irish farmers, Bills about 
Which the middle classes of Scotland are all eager, Bills like 
= Tithe Bill, which would directly relieve all English and 
elsh farm tenants, besides saving the clergy from chronic 
one with their flocks, are all stopped in order that part 
go Opposition may torture the Government by a dreary 
eg of words upon their heads, words avowedly 
ed to subjects upon which no decently managed 
mewd meeting would expend ten minutes. This defiance 
tithe Sek ae the constituencies is not due, be it observed, 
thea ris Members, and would not be ended by relegating 
0 their own island. The Irishmen are, of course, 





delighted with it, because it impedes the business of the 
State, and makes Great Britain contemptible ; but they do 
not openly work the machine, which is guided by English- 
men who, whenever—if ever—Ireland is out of the road, will 


| apply the same method to ruin any Government which 


resists their wildest demands. It is no longeran assault by 
Ireland upon Great Britain, but a declaration of war by a 
faction on the principle of government by majorities. © If 
the majority is not Radical, the majority is to be reduced 
in its own representative House to powerless imprisonment. 
It is hard to understand why the constituencies, who 
must perceive in some dim way what is going on, tolerate 
it for a day. If, indeed, they are at heart Gladstonian, 
and detest and despise the present Government as some 
leaders of that party say they do, we can understand that 
possibly they may be pleased to see their own agents 
tortured and affronted and bound in withes; but if they 
are not—and they are not--why do they endure these 
outrages upon their own authority? It is they who 
are attacked through the majority in the House which 
they returned. That majority is entitled by every 
constitutional rule to make its will prevail, and its 
will is deliberately prevented from prevailing. The 
electors may naturally ask why, if the Government is 80 
harassed, it does not propose still further changes in the 
Standing Orders ; but the truth is, the Government cannot, 
without the support of the constituencies, go much further. 
It can ask for the absolute Closure; it can propose, ‘as 
perhaps Mr. Goschen intended to hint on Monday, to 
suppress the right now enjoyed by Members in Com- 
mittee, of speaking as often as they please; and it 
can introduce the Continental system of making debates 
in Supply purely financial debates. The third proposal, 
however, would be a change in the Constitution itself as 
hitherto understood, requiring the distinct approval of the 
people; and if it or any other modifications in debate 
were carried, the evil might not be cured, or even much 
amended. If everything is to be discussed, subjects of dis- 
cussion can never be wanting ; and given a subject, any fifty 
Members without scruples, with long tongues, and with 
mischievous intentions, can always arrest the progress of 
affairs. They could do it if the subject were defence against 
a threatened invasion, but that if they did, they would be 
expelled until the danger was past. The evil requires a 
more radical change, it may even be the delegation of 
great powers not to Committees, but to the governimg 
Committee, the Cabinet, or the introduction of silent sittings 
for the transaction of business instead of chatter; but the 
necessary changes, whatever they may be, cannot be drastic 
enough unless the constituencies will move. It is they, 
not their agents, who are defied, and they should address 
the House and their Members from every electoral district 
in the Kingdom, form a league for the protection of the 
House of Commons and the defeat of obstructives, and 
besiege the House with petitions for “such alteration of 
the Rules as will restore to the House its power of 
realising the wishes of its constituents.” A really popular 
movement of that kind, with large public meetings and 
addresses from the Members who are now reduced to 
despair, would not only modify the tone of the obstructing 
faction, but would give the Ministry strength to make 
the necessary innovations sufficiently sweeping. No 
other method of action can inspire them with the needful 
Parliamentary nerve, or compel them to undertake a labour 
which must for the moment add severely to the already 
severe burden of their daily toil. It is not for them, but 
the constituencies, to protect representative government ; 
and it is representative government which is in danger of 
becoming as much hated here as it is in the States of the 
Union, where the electors, in their loathing of it, refuse 
their Members permission to sit more than once in two 
years. If the people do not desire to see that disastrous 
change in England, they should act, and not wait until Mr. 
Labouchere has solidified his position as a personage above 
the constituencies, and invested not merely with a sus- 
pensive veto, but with a power of declaring all their 
decisions, even the decision which appoints a Government, 
null and void. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON ITALY. 
UCH of Mr. Gladstone’s article in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century is in his happiest vein,— 


brimming over with buoyant optimism, and full of noble 
and generous sentiments. But though there are many 
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minor points upon which Italy would do well to ponder 
counsel so well meant, the most important advice tendered 
to her is, we fear, essentially unpractical. No English- 
man who has watched with pride and interest the rise 
to greatness of a nation which throughout history 
has been united intellectually so closely with ourselves— 
Italy influenced England in the past just as France 
affected Germany—can fail to have become alarmed of late 
years at the increasing fiscal difficulties of the Italian 
Kingdom. On the danger of her financial situation 
Mr. Gladstone speaks with the authority of an expert, 
and no friend of the Italians will regret that they 
should receive a word of warning from such a source. 
Unfortunately, however, the means which he evidently 
desires them to adopt in order to cut down their expendi- 
ture and relieve taxation, are based upon totally illusory 
grounds, and if chosen, might end in the gravest national 
disasters. 

Put shortly, Mr. Gladstone’s argument is as follows :— 
“Italy’s position is one of security; for she is a self-con- 
tained country. No one desires to touch her, and she 
should wish to interfere with nobody. The Italian 
Kingdom, then, should take advantage of her good for- 
tune, give up her anxious preparations for defence, and 
rest assured that she is perfectly safe from attack.” 
The grounds upon which Mr. Gladstone bases such hopeful 
counsel are so astonishing as to be almost incredible. 
Notwithstanding that the lability of Italy to invasion has 
become one of the commonplaces of history, and in spite 
ef the “drums and tramplings” not of three but of a 
hundred conquests, Mr. Gladstone complacently assures 
Italy that she may feel perfectly secure, entrenched behind 
the barricade of the Alps. ‘There lies,” he declares, “a 
sublime barrier between Italy and the body of the European 
Continent in the Alpine chain, which some even deem to be 
more effectual as a defence than the Channel which severs us 
from France.” Surely Mr. Gladstone cannot have forgotten 
how this “sublime barrier” has been pierced again and 
again, and how, in every age and at every point, the 
mountain chain that runs from where the Maritime Alps 
touch the sea at Nice, to the Adriatic and the Eastern 
frontiers of the peninsula, has afforded an easy passage 
to hostile armies. Before the Roman power was consoli- 
dated, Hannibal led his troops across the Alps; and since 
Alaric, Attila, Genseric, and their barbarians broke the 
spell of universal peace cast by the Cesars, hardly a 
generation has gone by without the tide of invasion pouring 
through the Alpine valleys. During the Middle Ages, the 
incursions of the French and the Germans constantly 
laid Italy at the mercy of a cruel soldiery; while in 
modern times, Napoleon found no greater difficulty in 
entering Lombardy or Piedmont than in crossing the 
Rhine or the Moselle. How utterly fallacious as a protection 
is the line of shaded hill-country which looks so imposing 
on a map, is curiously illustrated by a passage in Gibbon. 
The historian of the Roman Empire, in describing the 
march of Hannibal, notices that the passes, then only 
guarded by Nature, “are now fortified by Art,” and 
declares that the “ citadels which command every avenue 
into the plain, render Italy almost inaccessible to the 
enemies of the King of Sardinia.’”” Yet these words had 
hardly been before the world ten years, before General 
Bonaparte led his half-naked and ill-equipped regi- 
ments into Italy as easily as Charles VIII. or Louis XI., 
who had no such fortifications to encounter. But if the 
Alps were quickly surmounted when they were crossed 
by not a single path practicable for even the narrowest- 
wheeled carriages, how much less arduous would their 
passage be to-day, when splendid roads and railways cross 
them at so many points? The Italians might, and we 
believe would, beat back their invaders; but in doing so 
they must look for little help from the Alps. Victory 
must be won by the courage of their troops and the skill 
of their Generals, not by trusting in a barrier, which, 
however sublime, the resources of modern warfare would 
find no sort of difficulty in surmounting. 

Fortunately, however, there is no danger that the 
Italians will accept Mr. Gladstone’s declarations as in- 
fallible, either when he tells them to trust their safety 
and independence to their mountain frontier, or assures 
them that “Italy has not an enemy in the world.” Though 
it would be wrong to attempt to represent Italy as having 
a natural enemy in her great Mediterranean neighbour, 
and though we may hope that some day France will find 





it possible to treat the Italians more fai ; 
we cannot ignore the fact that at the i ec Bierouy, 
relations between the two countries are not what hen 
be. Not only has French policy in Africa deep] ®Y should 
the Italians, but the conduct of France tomsalh > 
many minor points has produced a great deal a : ., 
This friction, continued through many years, has fit 
is well known, by Italy joining the alliance of the eet 
Powers. Whether such action was wise, ma s 
doubted; but, at any rate, it has made the a val b 
hostile, and Italy feels that at any moment Franos nat 
induced to seek her revenge. To secure herself ah it 
be strong both by land and sea, and must, therefore. ~ 
largely both on Army and Navy. How important sped 
defence of her coast-line, may be easily understood be te 
one who will take the trouble to look at a ma ey 
peninsula. Down the centre runs the great backby 
the Appenines. This physical fact obliges the trunk he 
of railway, both on the west and east, to keep the 4 
during almost their whole course, and so lays them 0 ivy 
attack from the sea. A sudden descent upon the Taka 
shore might paralyse the whole of the railway system fl 
prevent the forwarding of troops and supplies to guard ih 
land frontier. Italy, therefore, if she is to feel secure w ‘ 
be strong by sea, since her land forces can be wak 
struck at from the coast, and no wise friend of the Italian, 
will advise them to be anything but anxiously solicitons 
for their naval defence. It is all very well to advise th 
Italians to rely solely on their Army, and to give up spendi 
so many millions a year on their fleet ; but, as a matter of 
fact, one form of defence is useless without the other. Ty 
protect herself cheaply is an impossibility. By all meay; 
let Italy examine her military expenditure closely, ani 
discard whatever is meant for aggression, but on no account 
let her trust to a protection so illusory as the sublin 
barrier of the Alps. ‘ 
That portion of Mr. Gladstone’s article in which lp 
institutes a comparison between the Italy of 1850 and thi 


of to-day, is a record of splendid achievement on the par § 


of her inhabitants. Though Mr. Gladstone’s vehement 
declarations in favour of the greatest possible amount 
freedom in the expression of all forms of public opinion-my 
cause a smile to those who remember the clause in the 
Irish Coercion Act passed by him not seven years ago, 
under which newspapers appearing to the Lord-Lieutenant 
to incite to treason and other offences might be forfeited and 
forcibly seized, there will be no difference of opinion among 
reasonable men in regard to his general conclusion that 
the complete tolerance shown by the Italian Government 
in regard to political criticism of all kinds is a sign of the 
advance made by the nation towards a healthy social 
condition. Not only does individual liberty flourish in 
Italy more securely than in any other Continental country, 
but law and order are always efficiently maintained. 
Ttaly’s difficulty is, as Mr. Gladstone’s rightly declares, 
one of finance. If only she can find it possible to reduce 
her military and naval expenditure without. sacrificing her 
strength for defence, and so manage to lighten the burdens 


now imposed upon her people, her future may be almost | 


unclouded. That in the end she will overcome her difi- 
culties, we have no doubt; but till she has done 80, her 
friends may be pardoned for looking with some anxiety 
and uneasiness upon the situation in which her needs and 
her comparative poverty have bombined to place her. 





THE LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL 


T may, we suppose, be conceded without much debate 
that cities built on a freehold tenure will be better 
built than cities built on long leaseholds, and much better 
built than cities built on short leaseholds. The London 
builders who gave evidence before the House of Commons 
Committee said it was not so; but they were not likely to 
condemn a system by which they profit, or to admit that 
they built houses which were not intended to last. It 
stands to reason that no man will build well when he dos 
not profit by the durability of his building, and when he is 
forbidden to carry out his own ideas and gratify his ow 
fancies. West London is often quoted as an instance t0 
the contrary, the houses, for example, erected by the 
Brothers Adams being as solid as castles; but it must be 
remembered that they built, as they thought, on perpetual 
leases, the old and kindly custom on the great Londo 
estates being renewals on extremely moderate fines. It may 
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often want the freehold of their houses, and 
freeholds should be unprocurable for 
reat landlords being precluded from selling 


ded that in many country districts, poor men 
by the middlemen and landlords who 


hen refuse them reasonable renewals. The 
quoted by Mr. Thomas Ellis in the debate 
is irresistible on that point ; and we believe 
ts in England also where isolated cases of 


possible, to prevent such hardships, and well 
leasehold into freehold if it could be fairly 
Lawson’s arguments for the Bill which on 
nearly passed its second reading, were as 
as his Bill itself is. His main argument, the 
fact, which makes the proposal accord with 
The 
r the good of the majority of the community. 


It will benefit the squares, but not the mews behind 


them. It is 
ove ‘ 
the housing 
whatever. 


nonsense to say that the Bill would prevent 


rerowding, Or abolish insanitary conditions, or improve | them as the Radicals of the County Council are. 
of the working classes of London in any way | will be well, therefore, if the owners of town property, 
The artisans in great cities do not take leases, | who, of course, have no sentimental considerations binding 


It would be | 


property ; but we are not quite sure that this would be 
for landlords the expedient course. We cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that a large class of voters do detest 
the leasehold system, do complain under it of endless 
grievances, real or imaginary, and have secured, God knows 
how, the support of the working class in pressing for its 
abolition. So great is their voting power, that the sup- 
porters of the Bill in Parliament increase rapidly in number; 
that Lord Lymington only won his victory by a proposal 
to wait for a Report which is scarcely needed, as the 
evidence is in print; and that both Mr. Gladstone and 
| Mr. Chamberlain voted for the second reading, doubt- 
less, in both instances, with a view to amendments 
in Committee. Proposals so situated almost always 
pass the House of Commons sooner or later, and we 
| distrust both the power and the inclination of the House 
of Lords to stand permanently in the gap. The stake of 
| the Peers in the matter is no doubt great ; but then, itis so 
_ great that they will detest the invidiousness of the position, 
, and that they will be able to make heavy sacrifices without 
| greatly suffering from the loss. The landlords, too, are 
| about to be hampered by their position in the complicated 
| matter of the taxation of ground-rents, as to which many 


lof the ablest economists are as much opposed to 


It 





but hire houses by the quarter or rooms by the week, and | them to their squares and streets, would make up their 
value exceedingly their liberty of flitting. Freehold owners 
can overcharge them, and let them insanitary rooms, and 
neglect repairs just as easily as leaseholders; and as a 
matter of fact, they do it in Liverpool and the great cities 
of Scotland just as unscrupulously as leaseholders do in | is for them to decide on their selling price; but we would 
London. There is nothing in freehold to turn a usurer advise them to consider very carefully the Duke of Devon- 
into a philanthropist. Freeholders, moreover, will rarely 


take the trou 


ble to collect their rentals weekly, and either 


| minds to facilitate the multiplication of urban freeholds, and 
_ decide what terms they will agree to consider fair. The 
| property is theirs, and unless it can be shown that ex- 


| propriation is for the benefit of the whole community, it 


| shire’s compromise at Eastbourne. The Duke is among 
the most successful of speculators in cities, and his plan, as 


leave their smaller properties to be managed by agents, | we read it, is to allow any teriant with a ten years’ lease to 
whose first duty as trustees is to demand all they’ run, to buy the freehold at once, and without worry, on 
can get, or let them to middlemen, who, if the tenure | the payment of thirty years’ purchase. The Radicals will 
were altered, would buy up whole districts, subdivide | exclaim at the price, which is not a low one except for 
the rooms, and by relentless evictions make extrava- | houses built as they are not built in our suburbs; but the 


gant rents absolutely secure. 


There are men who control 


large capital who, if leaseowners could peremptorily demand 


enfranchisem: 


ent, would buy the leases of whole streets in 


London, demand freeholds, and by taking weekly rents 
make 15 per cent. on the money invested in the trans- 
action. There would be no benefit to the body of the 


people from 
benefit, possi 


the change, and though there would be 
bly great benefit, to the well-to-do middle 


class, they can live well enough without it as they have 


hitherto done. 


to destroy th 


It is absurd, just for their convenience, 
e principle of contract through which so 


much has been accomplished, and injure the security 


of every var 


iety of urban property. 


half-a-dozen Peers owned London; but the owners and sub- 
owners of London count by thousands. Under Mr. Lawson’s 
Bill, any leaseholder of twenty years can claim ownership on 
paying a price to be fixed by a County-Court, which price, 
again, may be commuted into an annual rent-charge, and 


the effect wou 


ld be that landlords would have money which 


melts, instead of houses which do not; that the only 
tenures obtainable by applicants would be freeholds and 


annual tenane 
a very large ¢ 


men look on Consols, would lose from a fourth to a third | 


ies; and that the small owners of ground-rents, 
lass who have looked on their investments as 


of their capital. The Courts would never give, and are 


hot expected 
lid give it, 


attendant upon the litigation. 
Parliament will hear much, of the still worse position of | 


to give, full auction value; and if they | 


there would be the trouble and expense 


leaseholders who have sublet, and who would under this 


ill receive a 
thousands of 


regarding them as terminable annuities, to whom the pay- | 
auction value would be no sort of compensa- | 
They want, 
short terms,—7 or 
and not the capitalised value. 


ment of their 
tion. 


most inadequate compensation. There are 
families living on these differences, and 


and they purchased, large incomes for 


ee and it would be violent disturbance authorised 
¥ Parliament for no benefit to be secured to the bod y of 


the people. 


On principle, 


we should fight the Bill annually to the 


People talk as if | 


We say nothing, though | 


| . 
compromise, nevertheless, has many advantages. It de- 


| taches from the agitation all those classes which want 
| their houses freehold, whatever their price, classes which 
| include nearly the entire House of Commons,—80 per 
| cent. of the Members, perhaps, living in London in lease- 
hold dwellings. It breaks the neck of the argument, 
which, after all, is the most effectual one, that there 
are districts where freeholds are unprocurable, whatever 
the need and whatever the price offered. And it secures 
that for the future, builders must buy the land they 
| build on, a provision which they will not like, and which 
may possibly check the enormous overgrowth of suburban 
London, and so make its size a little, however little, more 
manageable. We recommend the landlords, in fact, to 
change ground-rents into Consols, and find comfort, if 
they want any, in the fact that the moment the process is 
complete, and London has six hundred thousand owners, 
all projects for plundering London owners by Act of 
Parliament will be pronounced by Members and County 
Councillors acts of immoral tyranny. This would not be 
in any way a bad ultimate solution—though it leaves the 
injustice still that a man may not keep his own house just 
because he has a fancy for keeping it—and intermediately, 
the Peers might greatly facilitate its adoption. Let them 
pass through their House a Bill enabling any urban tenant 
for life to sell his house with a clear title to any tenant for 
| thirty years’ purchase, making transfer as easy as the 
transfer of a watch, and see if the House of Commons will 
venture to reject it. 





THE CHILDREN’S BILL. 


HE Cruelty to Children Prevention Bill is very 
strongly backed. Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. John 


| Morley, and Sir Henry James represent the three chief 
8 per cent. for forty or fifty years, | political parties, and Mr. Samuel Smith may fairly stand 
The disturbance would be | for the best and most rational form of philanthropy. 
| When we read the clauses and the explanatory memor- 
| andum prefixed to them, we are only surprised that such 
| a measure should still be wanted, that such simple pro- 


visions as those contained in it should not long ago have 


end, meeting it with a blank resistance as a violation of been added to the Statute-Book, that in 1889 it should be 


‘te implicit contract between the State and the owners of necessary to make provision for the punishment of any 
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person who wilfully treats, neglects, or exposes a child 
in a manner likely to cause it unnecessary suffering, 
or to be injurious to its health. What have legislators 
been about all this time, that the elementary protection that 
a well-ordered State owes to all its citizens should be 
denied to the class which is most powerless to claim that 
protection for itself? The omission may be traced to two 
motives of very different degrees of respectability. The 
first is, unwillingness to interfere with the lawful and 
necessary authority of parents. As regards the welfare 
of their children, they are presumably the persons 
best acquainted with the child’s wants, and most inter- 
ested in supplying them. To interfere between parent 
and child is ordinarily for the advantage of neither. 
If the intervention is ineffectual, it probably does but 
make matters worse. Yet, in order to be effectual, it must 
often go the length of removing the child from the parent’s 
custody, and encounter the risks that inevitably attend the 
destruction or suspension of a natural relationship. The 
second motive is far less creditable. 
prevent the making of. money by the persons who have 
the custody of children. Morally, no doubt, it is the duty 


of a child to minister to the necessities of a parent. But | it is claimed by the parent.” 


in England we have treated this duty as owing to every 
one who stands in the parent’s place, no matter by what 
title he holds his authority, and we have given a most 
liberal interpretation to “ necessities,”—especially in the 
matter of liquor. 

In some respects, strange to say, the law has hitherto 
dealt more hardly with the parent than with strangers. 
Criminal neglect of children is even now a punishable 
offence, but it is so only when the neglect is committed by a 
father or mother. Yet among the poor a child is by no 
means always in the custody of its parents. They have 
often parted with their rights for a consideration, and 
the child is really the property of a showman or a 
tramp. This is when the thild is of a marketable 
age and has some marketable qualities. When it is 
too young to be put to profitable use in this way, the 
devolution of guardianship takes another form. The 
child is put out to nurse. The object of Clause 1 is 
to make “any person” a competent offender against the 
Act, instead of, as now, only the parent, and to include in 
the prohibition many forms of cruelty which are not 
assaults and are not starvation. For example, a child may 
be shut out of its home at night, or locked up and left 
alone, in order to save the cost of having it properly looked 
after. Either of these acts is “likely to cause a 
child unnecessary suffering ;” and if this Bill becomes 
law, they will both be punishable, by whomsoever they 
are committed. The case of children whose lives are 
insured is covered by a proviso that where the person con- 
vieted of cruelty or neglect is interested in any sum of 
money payable on the death of the child, a fine of £200 
may be imposed. In this way some cases which really 
come very near to murder will be dealt with indirectly. 
At present, neglect may be proved against the person 
having the custody of a child without the law having 
power to inflict a penalty great enough to outweigh 
the gain of the insurance money. A fine which will 
swallow up the insurance money will just meet this 
defect. A further amendment of the law is to be 
found in the prohibition of street-begging and of street 
performances at night. At present, in the former case the 
child is regarded as the offender; by the Bill it is the 
person who causes or procures a child to beg or to receive 
alms, “either actually or under the pretence of singing, 
playing, or performing, offering anything for sale, or other 
pretence,” that will be liable to punishment. As regards 
performing children, their employment in the streets is 
absolutely forbidden under the age of ten, and restricted 
to the day-time above that age. 

No part of the Bill better deserves support than the 
fourth clause. The Criminal Law Amendment Act has 
armed the law with large powers of search in the interest 
of morality ; it is now proposed to arm it with similar 
powers in the interest of children’s lives and limbs. If 
there is reasonable cause to suspect that cruelty or 
neglect is being committed, any Magistrate may issue 
a warrant authorising the person named therein to 
ssarch for the supposed victim, and to take it to 
a place of safety until it can be brought before 
a Court of summary jurisdiction, and proceedings be 
taken against the person accused of ill-treating it. 


It is the dislike to | 











The person. authorised to make the search “ma 
(if need be by force) any house, and may remove the eh: 
therefrom.” The warrant is always to be addressed jy 
executed by an officer of police, who is ordinarily ty 
accompanied by the person who has made the appl by 
and, if need be, by a legally qualified medical practitio 
These provisions seem to guard against any reasonably 
possibility of abuse, and if on very rare occasions q 
or guardian is unjustly suspected and subjected to 
consequent inconvenience, the annoyance will be amall ; 
comparison with the suffering often inflicted on childrens 
deference to the fancied sanctity of a locked door. 
We are not nearly so confident with regard to the thin] 
clause. Where a person having the custody of a child has 
been convicted of ill-treating or neglecting it, or has been 
committed for trial for such an offence, or has been bound 
over to keep the peace towards such child, any person my 
apply to a Court of summary jurisdiction for an order 
committing the child, ‘for any period, to the charge of its 
next friend, or any other fit person named by the Court.” 
and the person to whom a child is so committe 
shall retain the control of it, “ notwithstanding that 
We do not in the lea 
deny the necessity in certain cases of taking a ¢hilj 
away from its parents. Even Cardinal Manning, who; 
an ardent advocate of parental control, admits, in th 
current number of the Fortnightly Review, “ that criming] 
and cruel parents forfeit their rights by violating their 
7th) re The intervention of the State in loco parentis 
charges the State with the duty of doing what the parents 
were bound to do.” What we demur to is the seemingly 
unlimited extent to which, under this section of the Bill 
the State is allowed to delegate its responsibility. “Jt 
next friend, or any other fit person named by the Court” 
is a very wide definition ; and for anything we see to the 
contrary, the State may know next to nothing of the 
persons to whom children are entrusted, beyond the fac 
that at a given date they were willing to take charge of 
them. According to the memorandum, “the clause yil 
in many cases provide an alternative course to the commit. 
ment to an industrial school, and thus reduce the cost to 
the public of maintaining those schools.” This does not 
strike us as at all an adequate reason for evading a 
responsibility which has been voluntarily incurred. If the 
public think it right—and so far we are quite of the same 
Opinion—to assume the guardianship of certain children 
in lieu of their parents, it ought not too narrowly to count 
the cost of doing its duty by them. 











LORD WOLSELEY ON SOLDIERLY SUICIDE. 
ORD WOLSELEY sends a paper to the Fortnightly 
Review this month, containing an obiter dictum whichis 
odd, or at all events looks so odd when coldly expressed in 
prose—Byron said the same thing before in poetry—that we 
are tempted to saya word about it. The paper itself, we must 
premise, is a statement of the attractions which, in Lorl 
Wolseley’s judgment, make the soldier’s life an attractive one. 
These are, first of all, patriotism, which Lord Wolseley ranks 
very high in the list of virtues; secondly, the variety, or, im 
other words, the excitement of the career even when thereis 


no fighting actually on hand; and thirdly, that series of burning & nie 


emotions which only the successful fighting man can feel, and 
which Byron summed up in four lines more poetic in expression 
than Lord Wolseley’s, though on this theme his prose becomes 
poetic, and also more condensed in form :— 
«The triumph and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife, 


The earthquake voice of victory, 
To thee the breath of life.” 


Directly, Lord Wolseley adds nothing to this short list of 
reasons why a soldier should think life worth living; but in- 
directly, he shows that he is conscious of a fourth, which we 
have heard considerable soldiers say was to them one of the 
strongest attractions to the military profession. Soldiering 
is, of all possible careers, the one least harassed by may 
forms of doubt, the one in which you derive most assistance 
from certainty as to what your duty is. The rule, “ obey you 
orders,” is at once ahsolute and reasonable, and to an enor 
mous number of minds is as comforting and strengthening 
in a different direction, the absolutism of the Roman Catholie 
Church is to minds similarly constituted. So far from ™ 
volting against discipline, they crave to be disciplined, seek 
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hin unquestioning submissiveness, and feel that while 
ing they can rise to a height even of heroism of which, 
heir own impulses and judgments, they would 
be absolutely incapable. Half the troubles of life are 
ver for them, because all its indecisions are removed, 
vias the course is marked out, and they have nothing to 
do but march on, whether it be to victory or defeat. The relief 
¢ having to take an order has for them a never-failing charm. 
tal Wolseley does not mention this attraction—he always, in 
his public deliverances, writes a little too hurriedly, as if the 
«time for his operation *had been fixed in his chief’s orders— 
put he cannot be insensible to it, for he tells, and tells with a 
literary skill which we wish he had bestowed on his whole 
paper, the following moving story :—* One night, in that 
dismal winter of 1854-5, the Russians forced their way into 
our second parallel, and having driven out the overworked 
handful of men on guard there, held it for some short space 
of time. When we, in our turn, drove them back helter- 
skelter to their own lines, and reoccupied the parallel, we found 
on its extreme left, where it dipped down into the Woronzoff 
ravine, one of our sentries at his post. The enemy had not had 
enough time to spread out as far as his post, although they had 
gone very near it. He was not, however, one of those who 
yun before they have been actually attacked. He saw that 
his comrades had bolted in a panic, and he must have fully 
recognised the danger he was in of being surrounded and taken 
prisoner. When found at his post, coolly looking over the 
parapet towards the Redan, as his orders were, he said that he 
had been posted there by his officer, and had no intention of 
leaving his post until he had been properly relieved. His 
coolness and high sense of duty made a deep impression upon 
my young mind at the time. No Marshal’s baton was in his 
knapsack ; he expected nothing, he got nothing. It was by 
accident only that his gallant conduct on that dark winter’s 
night was even known to any one; but he must have had the 
satisfactory consciousness in his heart that he had done his 
duty.” And also the satisfaction, to many minds the supreme 
satisfaction, of knowing clearly from a source outside of him- 
self what his duty was. Whatever else was uncertain, it was 
certain that his orders were to stop there, and that orders ought 
to be obeyed; and what did the rest matter ? 
Enough of the general paper, however: what we want to argue 
about with Lord Wolseley is his opinion as to the occasional 
duty, or if he likes it better, the occasional becomingness, of 
suicide ina soldier. So keen in him is the horror of defeat, 
“the madness of the misery,” as Byron puts it, that he is half- 
inclined to plead excuses for the General who, when defeat is 
certain, puts a pistol to his head—as Bismarck said he 
would have done, had Sadowa been lost—but, on reflection, he 
represses that inclination, and acknowledges—is it. perchance 
alittle regretfully >—that “the leader who fighting for his 
country only, with no thought of self, committed suicide merely 
because his pride did not allow him to brook defeat, might by 
80 doing seriously injure his country’s interests. To leave an 
army atsuch a time without the head accustomed to command, 
night be its ruin. The battle may be lost, but its loss may 
not render: hopeless the attainment of the aim, the interests 
for which the nation was contending. As long as a man can 
be of any use to his country, it is highly criminal on his part 
toend his days because of any personal consideration.” But, 
“not taking into account the religious aspect of the question,” 
which is, we may just remark, very like a soldier not taking 
into account the Articles of War, Lord Wolseley thinks 
selfish men, and especially selfish men who have built up 
thrones or are defending thrones, should obey a different 
rale —“Tt was but fit and becoming that Richard III. should 
die on the field of Bosworth. Had James II. had any nobility 
of sentiment, instead of galloping from the Boyne to Dublin, he 
Would have ended his useless life by a charge into the ranks of 
William’s Enniskilleners. If Monmouth had been made of 
the stern stuff from which heroes are moulded, he would have 
died in the ‘Bussex Rhine’ on Sedgemoor with the poor country 
folk who had risen in his cause ; and surely, if Napoleon had 
been truly a gentleman, his body would have been found at 
Waterloo amidst the fallen of that glorious Guard who had 
lived and died for him and for his dynasty.” In other 
Words, a man of that kind should, when defeated, seek death 
of set purpose; and, “not taking religion into account,” we 
should, as a matter of intellectual curiosity, just like to know 


obe 
if left to t 


why. The majority of men are selfish, and if a selfish man 








ought to seek death when defeated in a big struggle, that is 

counsel to be considered. Of course, if a charge, however 

hopeless, can protect the defeated soldiers, or hinder the enemy 

of his full advantage, or restore the reputation of an army, 

we see Lord Wolseley’s argument, and have no controversy to 

maintain with him. Leonidas was no suicide, even though he 

were hopeless, nor is any leader of any forlorn-hope, however 

desperate the endeavour. But Lord Wolseley clearly intends 

a voluntary death from despair, and why he should consider 
that “noble,” or “becoming,” or even “gentlemanly,” it 
puzzles us to discover. Perhaps he will say that the man 
who for his own interests leads others to die ought to 
die too; but that argument, if it were true, would apply to 
successful combat for selfish ends, just as much as to un- 
successful. Napoleon, whom we take, with Lord Wolseley, to 
be the grand example of a perfectly selfish soldier, was just as 
selfish at Austerlitz, and led to death a great many more men 
than at Waterloo; yet because his enemies retreated, it would 
not, on Lord Wolseley’s theory, have been either becoming or 
noble or gentlemanly to seek an honourable death on that pre- 
eminently bloody field. Why not ? Lord Wolseley may say that 
by winning, Napoleon at Austerlitz compensated his soldiers for 
the battle caused by his own ambition; but he surely would 
not extend the idea of that compensation to the dead. The 
French have a theory, which they defend in their literature and 
act on in practice, that a voluntary death is a kind of sacrifice, 
cleansing the soul of crime and the reputation of stain, and 
even maintain—or, at least, their novelists do—that it wipes 
from the children the taint which they otherwise contract 
from the father’s or mother’s criminality or misconduct. But 
then the French are logical, apply their theory in all cases, and 
pardon the fraudulent bankrupt or the exposed seducer, if only 
he will execute sentence of capital punishment upon himself. 
Lord Wolseley, we suspect, would not be so logical; and why, 
then, does he apply his theory to the soldier? Is it, perhaps, 
for this reason? There runs through his whole paper a trace 
of a feeling of which we never knew a real fighting soldier to 
be quite devoid, and of which a great many civilian critics 
of armies are entirely unaware,—the feeling, namely, that 
the danger of the soldier, his perpetual readiness to lose 
his life, makes him separate from other men, even from 
military doctors or engineers, places him under a different 
code not only of virtue but of morality, and operates in 
some sense as a compensation even for ill deeds. “ He was a 
blackguard, but what a soldier!” has been said of more men 
than the private in the Buffs. If, therefore, a selfish ruler, 
seeking his own advantage, brings an army into trouble, and 
does not give them the compensation of victory, he, to use theo- 
logical terms, sins, and should purge himself by sharing the fate 
which he has brought on others. The thought is subtle, and 
is, we are nearly sure, the one in Lord Wolseley’s mind ; but 
where is the purgation? Neither suicide in a useless charge, 
nor suicide like King Saul’s, does any good, or brings 
any comfort to the dead soldiers; while for the living soldiers, 
it only deepens their sense of the utterness of their overthrow, 
and for the ruler himself, it is nothing but a retreat from the 
retributive despair he has brought upon himself. It seems 
to us that Lord Wolseley’s conception of the non-patriotic 
soldier who dies voluntarily in the moment of defeat, is 
not a high, but a low one; and that the cool adven- 
turer who fights to the last, and then bows to ill-luck, 
and pays his stake with a smile, has more idea of the 
becoming, and the noble, and especially the gentlemanly, 
than Lord Wolseley’s imaginary hero. Wholly apart from 
religion, as that is to be left out of the discussion, 
coolness, endurance, tranquillity under misfortune, used to 
be inseparable from the character either of hero or gentleman, 
and are surely ill superseded by a readiness to meet a volun- 
tary death because you have been unsuccessful. Let the 
morality be only that of Marcus Aurelius, or even of Lord 
Chesterfield, and still to be able to endure misfortune, whether 
caused by one’s own acts or no, is part of the character 
which either of them would have admired. It is true 
the Stoics held suicide to be permissible, or even, under 
certain conditions, obligatory ; but we never heard that in their 
philosophy the right or the obligation was limited to the 
moment of defeat. Lord Wolseley is really arguing, in 
expressing the opinion we have quoted, that the mens wqua 
in arduis is not a constituent part of the character either of 





the hero or of the great gentleman, and he can hardly intend 
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to teach that. Byron, it is true, agreed with him, and held 
that Napoleon, in surviving Waterloo, was “most ignobly 
brave ;” but Lara is not the highest ideal, even of the soldier 
who fights for his own hand. 





EERINESS. 
ERINESS we take to be the name for the shiver which 
runs through us when the veil of the physical seems to 
be thinned away or lifted without the unveiling of any of 
those spiritual qualities which fill us with love and trust 
towards the spiritual world. Thus, the most ordinary tales of 
Highland second-sight have always seemed to us very eerie, 
such as the story of the seer who, being disturbed by a frequent 
vision of his own figure, put on straw-rope garters instead of 
those which he had been accustomed to, in order to see whether 
the fetch would alter its costume in like fashion, whereupon 
the figure of himself appeared to him in straw-rope garters 
also. There is nothing really terrible in this at all,—if we 
remember rightly, the seer in Scott’s “Legend of Montrose ” 
adopts just such a device to discover whether the figure of 
the murderer is his own or another’s,—but it conveys such 
a sense of the thinness of the film which separates the 
physical from the spiritual, and yet, at the same time, of 
the arbitrariness—the non-spiritual character—of some of the 
connections between the two, that it sends a shiver through 
the heart, and brings home the spectral character of existence 
more than stories of a much more sensational character. What 
suggested, however, the subject of eeriness to us was a thin 
volume of ghost-stories by Miss Theo Gift. Never having 
read “ Pretty Miss Bellew” or “A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” or 
any other of the works ascribed to this lady,—we assume 
Theo Gift to be a lady’s name,—we do not know anything of 
her except these stories; but she certainly has a very good 
idea of an eerie situation, in the sense in which we have defined 
“eerie.” Her stories send the shiver of the unspiritual side of 
the spiritual world through us as ghost-stories very seldom do. 
It is not easy to write original ghost-stories ; but we think this 
lady has succeeded, in the little volume “ Not for the Night- 
Time,” which Messrs. Roper and Drowley have just published, 
in making the world of phantoms decidedly uncanny. Per- 
haps the first of the four stories is a little too extravagant in 
conception for its purpose,—reincarnations of mortal evil may 
be believable in the East, but in the West are hardly even so 
far believed as to answer the purposes of a good marvel,—but 
the remaining three, “ Not Explained,” “Dog or Demon?” 
and “No.2 Melrose Square,” are very effective ghost-stories 
indeed ; the last of the three being as good as anything of 
Edgar Poe’s, without that disposition to excess which makes his 
stories rather ghastly than ghostly, and produces upon us the 
feeling that he loved to grovel in ghastly and revolting detail, 
thereby diverting the imagination from the eerie situation itself, 
to the drunkard of ghastly conceptions who is indulging him- 
self in our presence. The writer of whom we are now speaking 
has a very good notion of that which makes the preternatural 
shiver most thrilling. Especially she has formed for herself a 
very vivid sense of the gradations of the preternatural. Thus, 
in one story she makes the ghost of a murderer audible but 
not visible, while the ghost of his victim is both audible and 
visible; and this has a very eerie effect, by its suggestion of 
a certain law of perspective even in the region of the preter- 
natural, where furtiveness and secrecy seem to have had their 
influence in making even the ghost of the furtive and secret 
man more difficult to discern than the ghost of his victim. 
The same skilful use of what we may call the shading of the 
preternatural world,—the degrees of ghostliness in ghostly 
beings,—is shown in the way in which this writer makes the 
demon dog seize his opportunity to catch his victims alone, as 
if, ghost though he was, he had retained after death some of 
the cowardice of physical life, and was scared at the idea of 
encountering, even though he was not liable to physical chas- 
tisement, one from whom he would have fled when in the 
flesh. When the ghostly dog is heard (though not seen) 
running away with soft pit-a-pat from a real man, though 
he is not afraid of a woman or a baby, he becomes much 
more formidable, instead of less formidable to the reader, than 
if he had availed himself of his impalpability to ignore the man’s 
presence. We suppose that we are so much accustomed to 
gradations of power in the corporeal world, that the mere 
recognition of this perspective, of these gradations, as applying 
also to the world of phantoms, adds to the vividness with 








which we imagine the world in question. Indeed, ane 
of eeriness, we take it, arises almost entirely in conceiy; 
suspension of some of the laws which govern oy bod 
existence, without the compensating assertion of any of ih 
laws which we call definitely spiritual, such as the law gf 
remorse and retribution. It is so much easier to jn: 
the suspension of some of the laws which govern Corporeal li 
than the suspension of all of them, that a story in whi 
arbitrary gradations of the preternatural are insisted upon, i 
much more effective than a story in which all the physical 
limitations of the bodily life seem to disappear at once, 

We suppose the explanation of this special eeriness of the 
non-spiritual aspects of the spiritual world to be this, that ow 
only hearty convictions of the existence of another life a 
founded in our moral nature, so that if the vision of {hj 
other life comes upon us without being closely related {; 
our love of the divine righteousness, we are made eq, 
scious of that startling nakedness of the unfleshly wha 
it is divorced from all the higher moral attribute of 
God, from which our nature specially recoils. Yet, o 
course, there must be in beings of another world may 
of the quasi-physical qualities,— for example, they my 
have some relation to space; they cannot be in all spacey 
the same time; they must have a present and a past and, 
future; they must be able to do one thing and unable to 4 
another; and so forth. All these are qualities which may by 
called non-spiritual qualities, though they belong to spiritu 
beings. And if we are made to realise these non-spirityy 
qualities of spiritual beings without realising at the sam 
time their spiritual qualities,—their progress or regres 
in the moral life, their purification or their retributiy 
sufferings,—we have a sense of the uncanny, which bears th: 
strongest possible testimony to the incapacity of man t 
realise his immortality on any but its moral side. Nowani 
then we have had a great poet who could realise the immo. 
tality of his pure intellect, and even of something behind bis 
senses which was more spiritual than sense, without being 
exactly steeped in conscience. We suppose that Wordsworth 
realised what we may call the spirituality of his mere intellet 
and perceptions,—as distinguished from his conscience—in 
the passage which has been so often quoted from the greit 
ode on “The Intimations of Immortality,” the passage in 
which he paints the unreality of material things, and speaks 
“ Serna a tele those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings.” 
Wordsworth suggests there, that, after all, to him, the mini, 
the intellect, the perceiving power, was more of a reality than 
the external world itself. Yet even here, where he seem 
on the track of an almost intellectual immortality, as di- 
tinguished from a spiritual and moral immortality, he finds 
himself compelled to pass on into the moral region, and ti 
describe those— 
“Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 
Yet these high instincts before which our mortal natures fed 
themselves as it were guilty, are not those which produce in 
us the sense of the eerie. On the contrary, we recognise the 
full right of these high instincts over us, and though we 
tremble at them, we do not shiver, as we shiver at all traces 
of mere disembodied wills and intelligence, which seem to owe 
no allegiance to the moral law. Bring in the conscience, and 
then the consciousness of the invisible world becomes 4 pat! 
of that divine order to which we seem to have a key. 
But any manifestation of the world of spirits that ' 
distinctly unspiritual,—by which, of course, we mean Ww 


spiritual in the higher sense, unconnected with the power k 
a divine righteousness,—sends through us those chill vibrato f 


of terror which animals themselves are popularly supposed 
to undergo when they recognise a presence not manifes 

through the ordinary bodily organs. 
curious fact that our only distinctive adjective for unembodiel 


mind, “ spiritual,” should be one which is used nine times out | 


of ten to express something closely related to the divine life as 
well as something unembodied. The “spiritual world” — 
always means the world which is above us, as well as the worl 
which is not manifested to the senses. And yet, of course 
there are plenty of aspects of invisible intelligence in whic 
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laws other than moral laws might be brought to light. Yet 
man is prepared for the invisible life so almost exclusively by 
the moral discipline of his earthly career, that all those aspects 
of the future life which are independent of his conscience, 
serve to chill and overawe him, like the gleam of a sort of 
naked sword of the spirit, or the evidence of something home- 
Jess and vagrant in a finite nature which is so organised as to 
recognise its only home and rest in a supreme righteousness. 





POLYGLOT OPERA. 

Y the premature and lamented death of Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. Augustus Harris is left, like Atlas, with the whole 
burden of the operatic world upon his shoulders. That “amal- 
gamation of interests ” alluded to in Mr. Harris’s recently 
published prospectus, will no doubt be unimpaired by Mr. 
Rosa’s death; but its practical significance is vitally affected 
by his removal. For Mr. Rosa was not an impresario of the 
type of Barbaja, who had the legs of a piano shortened by the 
stage-carpenter when a prima donna complained that it was 
too high—referring of course to the pitch. He was not a 
mere man of business. In his youth he had aspired to dis- 
tinction as a solo violinist, and after he had renounced the 
career of a virtuoso for that of an operatic manager, he often 
proved his musical capacity by conducting his orchestra. His 
success to a certain extent reflects unfavourably on native 
enterprise, inasmuch as it seems to have been reserved for a 
foreigner to make English opera pay. The phrase, we need 
hardly remind our readers, is misleading. ‘“ Opera in English” 
is nearer the mark. But the audiences to which Mr. Rosa 
appealed were essentially English. His chief supporters were 
the middle classes. The Bohemian Girl was always a trump 
card with him. And the sincerity of his desire to give native 
composers a chance, is proved by the production of half-a- 

dozen operas by our chief living musicians. 

The perusal of Mr. Harris’s prospectus gives rise to 
many reflections. The sight of the name of Lord Charles 
Beresford at the head of the organising committee may 
cause some surprise to the unthinking. As a matter of 
fact, great personal courage and resolution is required in the 
conduct of such enterprises. In his interesting ‘“‘ Memoirs,” 
Colonel Mapleson lays the greatest stress on the testimonials 
to his soldierlike qualities and knowledge of the art of war. 
Emergencies arise in the course of operatic campaigns which 
call for prompt action. Great strategy must be practised, for 
instance, in approaching a recalcitrant tenor skilled in the 
savate. Again, we may be quite confident that with a com- 
mittee, including Lord Charles, there will be no repetition of 
such disasters as that which characterised a performance of 
The Flying Dutchman, at which we were present, when the 
phantom vessel shot on to the stage stern foremost. We also 
observe the name of Lord De Grey, who, we believe, is a 
wonderful shot, and will no doubt take the greatest possible 
interest in the mounting of William Tell. It is perhaps not 
too much to hope that he will induce Mr. Harris to add the 
Freischiitz to his repertory. The mere name of Colonel the 
Hon. 0. Montague is the surest guarantee that nothing will be 
left undone to secure a perfect representation of Roméo et 
Juliette, which, we see, is to be performed in French. Finally, 
we can count upon the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin to see that 
the live stock, which always plays so important a part in the 
last two acts of Carmen as produced by Mr. Harris, is properly 
cared for, and that full justice is done to all pastoral music. 

What chiefly strikes the reader in Mr. Harris’s prospectus, 
is the polyglot nomenclature of his vocalists. The time has 
passed when every aspirant to operatic honours was obliged, 
whether born in the peninsula or not, to Italianise his or her 
name. Indeed, instances are already on record of a contrary 
process, that, if we may be allowed to coin the word, of 
de-Italianisation. There is an English singer who assumed a 
foreign name, and then reverted to his native appellation. 
But he sometimes, for purposes of identification, appends the 
Italian version in a bracket, thus:—Mr. Stilton (Signor 
Gorgonzola). Nowadays, the possessor of the most un- 
compromisingly British patronymic need no longer be 
at pains to find the Tuscan equivalent therefor. The list 
of principal singers with whom Mr. Harris has already 
made engagements numbers thirty-eight, and in this modest 
total no fewer than twelve distinct nationalities are repre- 
sented. There is not a single Italian among the prime donne ; 
America coming first with four, Germany with two, and 
Australia, England, and Roumania being represented with 





one each. The variety is at least as great among the male 
singers. There are the two De Reszkés, par nobile fratrum, 
who are Poles by birth; MM. Talazac and Lassalle, from 
Paris; Mr. Barton McGuckin, from Dublin; and Signor, or, 
as he would rather hear, Gospodin Vinogradoff, from Russia. 
In the buffo department, Italy, however, has it all her own 
way. Signor Ciampi figures as the sole and undisputed 
monarch of operatic ineptitude. There is undoubtedly less 
deviation from the old grooves in the matter of the operas 
themselves, though here again symptoms of a salutary innova- 
tion are discernible. Eighteen works by nine composers are 
set down for performance. The average of two apiece is 
maintained in all but three cases,—Verdi, who has four, and 
Donizetti and Boito, who are represented by only one each. 
Rossini is included in the list, making the fourth Italian 
composer; Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Wagner are the chosen 
exponents of German, and Gounod and Bizet of French 
opera. No absolute novelties are promised, but the production 
of Wagner’s Meistersinger to all intents and purposes comes 
under that category, and will be awaited with proportionate 
interest. Its success is a foregone conclusion, thanks to the 
perseverance of Dr. Richter in familiarising London audiences 
with such excerpts, vocal and instrumental, as best lend them- 
selves to concert performance. Bizet’s Carmen is always 
acceptable, and Boito’s Mefistofele is most welcome, as the work 
of one who, though Italian born, has no sympathy with the 
hard and heartlessly brilliant music which composers of the first 
quarter of this century wrote, not to suit the sentiment of their 
libretto so much as the compass and capacity of certain 
voices. On the whole, the selection is a good, if not an ex< 
citing one. It must be borne in mind that the opera is in 
London an institution which depends for its existence on the 
patronage of the least musical stratum of English society,—the 
“ classes,” in fact, who cannot dance in time, and who prefer 
whistling ladies to Joachim, and performing dogs to Brahms. 
The fact that this section of society should tolerate any other 
music save the florid Italian ad captandum style, is an eloquent 
testimony to the advance in taste that has been made amongst 
us in the last half-century. We may regret the decadence of 
Italy in the matter of fine voices ; but experience has generally 
shown that the best all-round performances have been attained 
when opera has been conducted on the principles by which 
Mr. Harris seems to be guided in the present instance, and 
which actuated the late Mr. Carl Rosa. The old Italian 
system, in which undue prominence was given to one or 
two singers, has always led sooner or later to the “star” 
nuisance. The greatest admirers of the Italian school, in 
its palmiest days, were obliged to admit the superior 
ensemble of the German company which visited England in 
1832. Once make general efficiency rather than individual 
brilliancy the great desideratum, and the cosmopolitan 
character of an opera company becomes inevitable in such 
a centre as London. The retention of Italian as the 
best, because the most vocal medium for expression, may be 
cheerfully acquiesced in so long as opera remains a luxury. 
But if ever it is to appeal to the masses, singers, no matter 
what their nationality, will have to conform to the popular 
demand for the use of the vernacular. It isno doubt advisable 
to hear an opera in the tongue for which the author composed 
it, if one is skilled in that tongue. But the adoption of this 
as a fixed principle would lead to hopeless difficulties, and 
materially retard the production and popularity of every second 
opera. The logic of the situation, too, is often against the 
retention of the language for which the musician composed 
his opera. Is Boito’s libretto to Otello, with all its cleverness, 
likely to prove as satisfactory to English ears as the verse of 
Shakespeare? Opera, in the personnel of its interpreters and 
composers, is passing quietly out of the period of Italian 
domination. In those two respects it has become polyglot. 
In the matter of the language in which it is performed, how- 
ever, we expect that its tendency will be in a monoglot 
direction, so far as each country is concerned. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SMUGGLING AND THE “PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.” 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—Your note in the Spectator of April 27th on Lord 
Salisbury’s illustration of the “Plan of Campaign” by the 
practice of smuggling, is singularly enforced by the description 
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Mr. Lecky gives in his third volume of “The History of 
England,” of the difficulties the English Government met with 
in trying to put down smuggling during the French war in the 
middle of the last century :— 


“Smuggling,” he says (p. 302), “‘ was very lucrative, and there- 
fore very popular, and any attempt to interfere with it greatly 
resented. At a time when Great Britain was straining every 
nerve to conquer Canada from the French, when the security of 
British America was one of the first objects of English policy, and 
when large sums were remitted from England to pay the Colonies 
for fighting in their own cause, it was found that the French 
fleets, the French garrisons, and the French West India Islands 
were systematically supplied with large quantities of provisions by 
the New England Colonies...... The smuggling was even defended 
with a wonderful cynicism, on the ground that it was good policy 
to make as much money as possible out of the enemy. Pitt, who 
still directed affairs, wrote with great indignation that this trade 
must be at all hazards suppressed; but the whole mercantile com- 
munity of the New England seaports appears to have favoured or 
partaken in it, and great difficulties were found in putting the 
law into execution.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., BRINSLEY MARLAY. 
St. Katharine’s Lodge, Regent's Park, N.W., April 29th. 





A LAWLESS OFFICIAL. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘* Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to challenge your view that the 
democracy do not care for beautiful things? I should have 
said that they are very open to appeals from this side ; indeed, 
feeling as strongly as I do about the strict limitation which 
should be put to the use of public money, I should be inclined 
to say almost too open. On this very question of public money 
—although I naturally care much for preserving the New 
Forest’ as it is—I always refuse to assert that the nation is 
right in keeping this great pleasure-ground in its own hands ; 
only I plead strongly that as long as it remains a national 
property, it should be treated in a manner worthy of a very 
beautiful thing that recalls past phases of our English life, and 
that its old timber should not be sacrificed, either because 
those who are in office are endowed in too prodigal a 
fashion, or because they like to carry out expensive whims of 
their own. May I explain that the yews were cut in old days, 
not by our present Deputy-Surveyor? His crime is cutting 
large quantities of oak in the old (King William IIT.) woods, 
which are, unfortunately, within his legal powers, and cutting 
some trees—a considerable number, but I do not yet know 
how many—in the oldest woods, which are clearly outside his 
powers. In fact, in doing it he simply defies Parliament. 
May I thank you for your sympathy in the matter, and add 
that Iam glad to send papers about our Old Woods Protection 
Society—the subscription of which is one shilling a year—to 
all persons who write to me ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
AUBERON HERBERT. 
Old House, Berry Wood, Ringwood, April 30th. 





THE “LIBERAL ASSOCIATION ” OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—There is a good deal in the complaint of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Alfred W. Bennett, that an old Home-ruler can 
sympathise with. No doubt the reason of the existence of 
“the body calling itself the ‘ University of London Liberal 
Association’” is the paramount importance in English 
politics of the Irish Home-rule Question ; and I am afraid I 
must add, that in all probability the motive-power actuating 
some of the members is nothing deeper than “hearty sym- 
pathy with Mr. Gladstone in his efforts to secure a wise and 
just settlement ;” but please allow me to deny altogether Mr. 
Bennett’s conclusion, that those who consider the terms of 
settlement proposed by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 neither wise nor 
just, cannot be members of the Association. The warmest 
sympathy with a man who seems to us to be aiming at a good 
end does not imply that we think all his means good (or even 
that we are sure of his remaining in the same virtuous frame of 
mind). Ishould suppose that the private opinion of the majority 
of the six hundred or so who signed the protest presented 
to Sir J. Lubbock would be that Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill was about as bad a Bill—all round—as it would be possible 
for an old and experienced statesman to propose. The disciples 
of Mr. Gladstone, indeed, find themselves in a position which 
contrasts very curiously with the mental attitude of the men 
who followed Grey and Russell in ’31, 32, and clamoured for 





“the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” [tig some. 
thing very much like the exact opposite of that, that the lag. 
stonians seem to want; but they are at a loss for a formula b 
which they can express their desire. I have used the name 
“Gladstonian,” because I find that there really are a great many 
men and women who are not displeased at being so described, 
I do not know whether those who allow themselves to be 
labelled in this manner mean that they intend to accept any 
proposal which Mr. Gladstone brings forward, if only it pro- 
vides for the setting-up of an Irish Parliament more or less 
independent, or that they are confident that he will bring 
in some measure which will commend itself to them (though 
they cannot at present say what provisions would and what 
would not satisfy them—leaving that for the time when 
they will know who has proposed what),* but of this Iam quite 
sure,—*“ Gladstonianism” means more than “ sympathy with 
efforts to secure a wise and just settlement.” Many who fee] 
that sympathy very strongly, many who are unspeakably 
grateful for the extraordinary turn which events took 
in the autumn of 1885, and recognise that it is to Mr, 
Gladstone that is due the fact in English polities to. 
day which gives us hope that Ireland may be free in the 
immediate, instead of in the far distant future (and that fact 
is, of course, the coming into being of the new Home-rule 
Party), have not forgotten (though history, especially “ ancient 
history,” is made quickly nowadays) that this is the same Mr, 
Gladstone who has used his immense powers and immense 
influence during almost half-a-century of statesmanship to 
crush the life out of the Irish national movement. How many 
members of the London Association feel absolute and utter 
distrust of Mr. Gladstone in relation to his Irish policy, I do 
not know. I can, at any rate, answer for one. I hope lam 
properly grateful to Mr. Gladstone for his magic gift of the 
deliberately formed opinion (!) of thousands of electors, but 
Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. 

May I call your particular attention to the fact that it was 
mainly owing to the Association that a stalwart Home-rule 
candidate stood at the last election of a Parliamentary repre. 
sentative? Mr. Frederic Harrison had not adopted the new 
theories at the bidding of the old dictator; he had worked for 
Home-rule in Ireland long before Mr. Parnell was in Parlia- 
ment, and long, long before the ordinary “ Liberal” had the 
glimmering of an idea that he would ever find that scheme a 
“plank ” of his “platform.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

WiLiiAM THOMPSON, 

Member of the Executive Committee of “ the body calling itself 

the ‘ University of London Liberal Association.’ ” 


Preswylfa, near Cardiff, April 30th. 





THE CONSERVATISM OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.’ } 
S1r,—The Irish Roman Catholic peasantry, though Radical 
in politics, are exceedingly conservative in other respects. I 
have just been struck by an instance of the tenacity with 
which old names and customs survive among them. I havea 
tenant, a very small one, at five shillings a year, in the County 
of Wexford, who is known as “ Jack the Raker,” pronounced 
as in “rack,” not “rake.” Why he was so called I could never 
understand till, happening to turn over a volume of Froude’s 
“ History of the Reign of Elizabeth,” I came across a con- 
temporary Irish document, where the Rakers are enumerated 
among the dangerous classes, immediately after the minstrels 
and bards. They were, it appears, professional jesters, like 
the Court fools, and the scurrx of antiquity. Now, thisis pre- 
cisely Jack’s occupation. I gave a supper to the tenants, and 
the Raker made great sport for them with his songs and jokes, 
and voracious eating, after the manner of the exhibitors of 
maccaroni-eating, so well known at Naples.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. G. Barr. 





THE POSITION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your article on “The Position of Elementary 
Teachers,” you have, I think, pointed out the source of most 
of our present difficulties. We have changed our theory of 
elementary education without making a corresponding change, 
or at least an adequate change, in our practice. There was, as 


———- 





* Note that “measures, not men,” is now as much out of date in the new 
Liberal Party as, twenty years ago, it was in that other party which Mr. Disraeli 
educated. 
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ou say, a time when “the end that the Executive and the 
Legislature proposed to themselves was the mastery by the 
reatest possible number of children of the ‘Three R’s; and 
then there was adopted a “mechanical system” which 
«tyoubled itself very little with general intellectual and moral 
training.” But this theory has been abandoned. We do not 
now think it enough to teach the art of reading to children 
who may leave school with a hatred of books or a taste for 
nothing but the literature of crime; and we admit that the 
farmer was right when he said there was no good in writing if 
it was to end in scribbling up obscenities. So, for the “ Three 
R’s” conception we have substituted that described by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and take education to mean “the general 
intellectual and moral training of the young.” 

This change should bring other changes with it. We must 
be prepared to give up our impatience (which you so well 
describe as “at once natural and unreasonable”) with the 
claims of the schoolmaster, even though “both purse and 
patience” are much more severely tried than they have been 
hitherto; for on our new theory, elementary teachers will 
play a “large and increasing part in the life of the nation.” 
Since the last Reform Acts, the fate of the nation is in the 
hands of “the masses ;” and if they vote in the dark, we may 
be on the high-road to a fearful catastrophe. We must be 
prepared, then, to make large sacrifices to “ teach our masters ” 
not merely “to read and write,” but to do far more than this, 
to form an intelligent judgment on the great questions that 
will be submitted to them. 

Ts our elementary school of the present day worthy of the 
task we would assign to it? The true answer should be 
sought, not in the study of time-tables, but of teachers. As 
you have said, “the teacher is the one embodiment to thou- 
sands of children of culture, of organisation, of discipline, of 
decency ;” and, in the words of another authority, Professor 
J.R. Seeley, “just so munch enlightenment, breadth of view, 
liberality, and magnanimity as he can contrive to impart to 
his pupils, Just so much and no more will they carry with 
them into the world.” So now that political power has been 
handed over to “the masses,” instead of grumbling at the 
demands of the elementary schoolmaster, we should do our 
very best for him, and set ourselves to increase his power and 
influence. 

What is the teacher’s present position, and what might be 
done to improve it?. I will not attempt at the end of a long 
letter to discuss this question, but will confine myself to a 
hint from history. Those who first set about modelling our 
elementary education, especially Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth 
and Mr. Tufnell, did all they could to elevate the position of 
the schoolmaster. Following German precedent, they made 
him a servant of the State, and as there were no money prizes 
to offer, they gave him a claim on a pension. When our 
system was revolutionised on the “ Three R’s” theory, the con- 
nection between the State and the teacher was broken, and 
(although this involved what seemed to the teachers and to 
some others a breach of faith), the claim on a pension went 
with it. Now that we have reverted to the views of the 

earlier “educationists,” should we not adopt some similar policy 
to theirs? All the suggestions of your article seem to point 
in this direction, and in all you say I am heartily with you. 
But whatever means we choose, we must set earnestly to work 
to secure the end, and endeavour by all means, especially by 
the training of our schools, to render “the masses” capable of 
hearing the voice of reason. Thus, and thus only, may we 
escape the reign of ignorance and stupidity. Do we fear the 
hour when it shall be said :-— 
“Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored : 

Light dies before thy uncreating word : 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all ”’ ? 
If so, let us be wise in time, and try to do more for our masters 
than enable them “to read and write.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Redhill, April 29th. R. H. Quick. 


WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 
; [To rue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—I read with interest in the Spectator of March 9th a 
letter signed “J. W. Morgan” on the above subject, and am 
able to confirm his statements as to the magnificence of the 
climate in Southern California. 


T once considered that of the Riviera unequalled, but after a 


| to every word of it. 
' authority: so do I. 








five years’ residence in San Diego and its vicinity, find the 
beauty and mildness of the Southern Pacific coast surpasses 
that of the shores of the Mediterranean. Oranges, lemons, 
guavas, persimmons, figs, grapes, melons, olives, prunes, and 
peaches ripen here in abundance, and in the mountain districts 
of our country apples and pears, of a prodigious size and 
delicious flavour, cluster on the branches in marvellous pro- 
fusion. While I am writing, a man is hawking strawberries 
for sale, which have been plentiful for a fortnight. No wonder 
that this favoured region is rapidly becoming the sanitarium 
of the United States. 

When we landed at San Diego in the spring of 1884, it was 
a small frontier town of three thousand inhabitants, with 
unpaved, dimly lighted streets, a deficient water-supply, 
defective sanitary arrangements, and very limited facilities 
of locomotion. Now we have well-paved streets, lighted by 
electricity, good banks, handsome stores, an excellent water- 
supply, improved drainage, charming residences, some of 
them standing in well-kept gardens, large and commodious 
churches of all denominations, first-class hotels—especially 
that of Del Coronado; on the shores of the Pacific, capable 
of accommodating a thousand guests—and an estimated 
population of thirty thousand inhabitants, governed under a 
new Charter, just obtained by a Mayor, nine Aldermen, and 
eighteen City Councillors. 

One of the chief charms of San Diego is its magnificent 
bay, where, in the stormiest weather, large vessels are safely 
sheltered in our commodious harbour. 

Our sunrises and sunsets are of unequalled beauty, and in 
our wet seasons our rainbows are indescribably magnificent. 
Thunderstorms are of very rare occurrence. Our equable 
temperature all the year round renders it as pleasant a summer 
as it is a delightful winter resort, and we only need a few large 
manufacturing enterprises to increase the advancement of our 
material prosperity, and to give occupation to honest, in- 
dustrious Englishmen who need employment. At the present 
moment, business generally is dull; so, until an improvement 
takes place, which may reasonably be expected at no distant 
period, only those possessing a moderate competency would 
be wise to come out here, and they would find very favourable 
opportunities of investing money.—I am, Sir, &c., 

San Diego, California, April 12th. JOSEPH SURR. 





MR. FURNEAUX’S “ ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—There appeared in the Spectator of April 20th a notice 
of this book, a volume which has lately been the cause of 
some anxiety to the Committee of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals from Vivisection. Your reviewer does 
not appear to have observed that at pp. 188 and 189, experi- 
ments are described on the nerves of the living animal, causing 
“intense pain.” The theory, at least, of the mode of causing 
this pain has been taught to pupils, because the examination- 
papers at the end of the book show that it has been examined 
upon. The attention of the London School Board has been 
drawn to the book, which is not on their “list,” though written 
by one of their officers; but they decline to interfere. Iam 
sure it would be useful if you were to express your own 
opinion on such teaching.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BENJAMIN BRYAN, Secretary. 
20 Victoria Street, London, S.W., April 25th. 





THE BAHAMAS. 
|To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I regret that my letter to you, sent last week in answer 
to an attack upon me signed “Robert Whittleton,” was too 
long for insertion, as I am, and always shall be, only too glad 
to meet him and any other of my Bahamian objectors point 
by point. 

Mr. Whittleton is the Wesleyan Methodist minister of 
Harbour Island, though a large number of your readers will 
probably be under the impression that he is an Anglican 
clergyman complaining of some attack made by me upon 
that body. The particular charge objected to by the 
Rev. Robert Whittleton will be found at p. 111. of “The 
Land of the Pink Pearl.” I can only say that I adhere 
Mr. Whittleton says he speaks with 
He was not at Harbour Island at 


the time any more than I was. I have gone very fully into 
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the evidence in this case, aided by some slight experience in 
judging of the pro’s’and con’s of such matters, and I am satis- 
fied of the substantial truth of the version I have given to the 
public. Mr. Whittleton will probably say his sources of 
information are more reliable than mine. On this point I 
must take leave to differ from him. 

When he says that not one of the doors of the Wesleyan 
church has ever been reserved for white people, he states that 
which, in my belief, is erroneous. He says, why rake the matter 
up after twenty yearsP I can assure you there is not a 
coloured man or woman in the islands who does not know of 
—aye, and brood over—the “ Harbour Island case,” as it is 
called, together{with many other complaints they have against 
Mr. Whittleton and his fellows. I heard of it before I had 
been a month in the Colony, and often as I have discussed 
it both with white and coloured people, I never heard it dis- 
puted, though many of the former have justified it up to the 
hilt. 

In a word, the issue between myself and the whites in the 
Bahamas is one of fact. Mr. Whittleton says they do not 
fear a Royal Commission. My whole book is a plea for the 
appointment of one, and if ever one were appointed, I have no 
doubt it would be satisfied of the substantial truth of all I 
have written about!the Colony.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savage Club, April 29th. L. D. Pow tes, 

Author of “ The Land of the Pink Pearl,’ late 
Circuit Justice, Bahama Island. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—The notice of the New English Art Club opens thus :— 
“Candidates for election to membership of the New English 
Art Club will not be required to submit works, but their 
names, duly proposed and seconded...... must be sub- 
mitted before election.” As this quotation from the constitu- 
tion of the Club is apt to mislead the general public, I shall 
be glad if you can find space for Rule 3, which reads as 
follows :—“ Each member may submit two works, their 
acceptance being subject to the decision of the jury.” In 
other words, members are not necessarily exhibitors, and it is 
no uncommon thing for an artist’s work to be rejected. 

That “it seems a;pity that moderation cannot be arrived at 
by our New English Cub artists,” is a delicious piece of advice 
from one who talks of “a combination of insular conceit and 
plagiarising tastelessness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. TRYTHALL Rowe. 

5 Hounds Gate, Nottingham, April 30th. 





AN ORPHANAGE IN STRAITS. 

[To tue EpiTor o¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to thank an unknown friend, 
“M.,” for a generous donation of £5 for the Upper Clapton 
Orphanage? Ihave received altogether £22 10s., and have 
had a very grateful and touching letter from the foundress in 
acknowledgment of the remittance. The other kind and most 
welcome donations I have been able to acknowledge separately. 
While the generosity of those who have responded to the 
appeal you were so good as to insert last week has given the 
friends of the orphans new heart and courage, about £100 
more will be needed before the institution is in smooth water 
again. 

In addition to the above donations, a lady has very generously 
offered to take charge of the Orphanage free of charge while 
the foundress gets the rest that she so much needs.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. B. Brompsy. 


St. John’s Vicarage, Bethnal Green, E., May 2nd. 





“BULLS.” 
{To THE EpITor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—The so-called Irish “bulls” exhibited by your recent 
contributors are mostly spurious, or at best of a mixed breed. 
The genuine Hibernian animal is not merely and stupidly 
absurd, a thing to provoke that kind of laughter which cynics 
trace to a sudden sense of our own superiority. It possesses 
o1 the contrary, a certain inner or (so to speak) sub-cutaneous 
good sense under its outward and ostensible folly. Grattez 
the real Irish “bull,” and you will find not seldom a delicate 
hint of something scarcely to be put into ordinary straight- 
forward language, but true and acutely noted, nevertheless. 





The first example which occurs to me, and which will Serve ag 
a sample of the whole genus, is the reply which an Trish lad 
once made to me when I asked, “ Whether she had enjoyed 
her morning dip?” the first of the season. “Not much,” ghe 
answered ; “the sea was damp from not having been bathed in 
all the winter.” Who that loves his swim in “the briny” does 
not recognise the sensation of a “damp” sea? 

Nobody seems to have recalled for your readers’ benefit the 
supreme practical “bull” of Irish story. When the rebels in 
1798 wished to testify their abhorrence of the Hon. John 
Beresford, they diligently collected a vast number of the notes 
issued by his bank, and, with much shouting and glorification 
burnt them publicly in a bonfire. I forget how many thousands 
of pounds these true sons of the Green Isle thus presented to, 
their enemy,—as a token of their hatred !—I am, Sir, &., 

¥. Fe 








POETRY. 


— 
LONDON, APRIL, 1889. 


THE earth awakes even here; 
’Mid the town’s din and strife, 
The music of the year 
Touches the heart of life. 


The earth even here is blest 
*Neath the town’s leaden dome; 

The cheek the spring sun kissed 
Blushes in almond-bloom. 


The swelling buds fling down 
Their caps, and out there springs 
The leaves’ pale emerald cone 
Of soft, still folded wings. 


The leaf-plumes, for a space, 
Are polished pure and good 

As though their cradle place 
Were some primeval wood. 


Vain of their new green gloss 
The starlings strut aloof, 

The sparrow gamins toss 
Challenge from ledge and roof. 


The tiny brown-winged things 
Make riot everywhere, 

Their quick, sweet tumult rings 
In street, and park, and square, 


As happy ’mid the throngs, 
By gutter, chimney, wall, 

As though they chirped their songs 
By glen and waterfall. 


Give us, we vainly plead, 
Your secret against grief : 

Our wisest cannot read 
What’s written on the leaf. 


Unhappy sons of men 
Who watch from dark to dark ; 
Our wisest cannot win 
An answer from the lark. R. H.- 








ART. 


—= 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
THE present exhibition strikes us as being neither better nor 
worse than the many that we have seen in former years. 
When one first looks round the walls, it seems difficult to 
believe that the pictures have been changed since the 
preceding year, and yet closer examination shows changes, 
and always brings to light a great deal of meritorious, if not 
ambitious work. To say that there is much work here which 
lays strong and lasting Lold of the mind and memory, would 
be saying, what is not, and wé should suppose, never has been 
true of any exhibition. It is mere surplusage, if not im- 
pertinence, to lament over the short supply of genius, or even 
the rarity of that elevated aim which, where it does not very 
palpably fall short of its mark, so often passes muster for genius. 
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arge mass of excellent and honest literal landscape 
we should select as among the most interesting, 
the ontributions by Messrs. Poynter, Herbert Marshall, and 
Henry Moore. It is worth noticing how rarely we see any 
attempt here, such as Mr. Alfred Hunt has made, to grasp any 
exceptionally beautiful or impressive aspect of Nature, any- 
thing beyond what mere careful, leisurely, local study can 
enable the painter to record. As far as sentiment can be con- 
ed by the literal and careful truth of a scene in itself 
pe ari to the imagination, we shall find it embodied in the 
po of the before-mentioned painters, as in Mr. Poynter’s 
two views of Whitby; we do not so much care for the view 
in Mulgrave Woods (27), in which the autumnal tints are 
scarcely successful, and the whole treatment appears over- 
elaborated and hard. Mr. Hunt aims at higher qualities, 
with what success there may be difference of opinion; but his 
«Windsor Castle” (19) appears to us the production of an 
elevated imagination and truthful mind, at once poetic and 
realistic, cultivated by constant study and unremitting labour, 
and taking Nature by preference in her rarer and more im- 
pressive moods. The view is taken from the opposite side of 
the river, in a calm, sunny afternoon light,—a mass of boats, 
with some figures scattered among them, occupy the fore- 
ground; they are drawn up on the side of the calm, placid 
river; opposite rises Royal Windsor, which now glows rose- 
red and gold in the setting sun, under whose irradiation the 
irregular rows and groups of red-tiled bouses in the old 
town below, and the ancient pile of the castle above, 
are bathed in a glory of light and colour. On the ex- 
quisite gradations of colour, the truth of reflections and 
tones in the water, the admirably calculated varieties of 
strength in the shadows of the buildings, we have not room 
to expatiate. The only drawback appears to us a sandy 
quality in the colour, and a want of height in the castle. 
Such a work requires patient and careful examination to 
arrive at a full appreciation of its beauties; but when arrived 
at, the lesson so learnt will not be without value both for 
student or mere spectator. 

There are several specimens here of Albert Goodwin’s work, 
scarcely, however, at his strongest; still, his peculiar qualities 
are to be found in almost all of them,—he stands quite alone 
in his power of imparting a touch of fairy influence to his 
landscapes. This quality is shown in “The Fisherman and 
the Genii” (98), a subject taken from “ The Arabian Nights.” 
The seaweedy rocks and the magic calm of the scene are 
impressively given. Another very different view of sandy 
coast, “The Harbour Bar” (108), has a stormy sunset with 
masses of cloud powerfully rendered. 

Mr. Poynter’s careful landscape should prove encouraging 
to many young artists, in the way of showing what careful, 
unaffected, painstaking work an artist of his reputation still 
finds it worth while to do. We envy the possessors of his two 
Whitby landscapes, especially the small one hung on one of the 
screens, “ Near Whitby” (205) ; the foam washes in on the coast 
after the most realistic fashion, and the distance is lovely and 
delicate ; it exactly recalls the place, and has a refreshing and 
entire absence of trick, mannerism, and affectation, a fact 
which is vividly impressed upon us by much of the work hung 
around it. George Fripp shows that his hand has lost none of 
its cunning in his “Study of the Connel Falls, Loch Etive” 
(29); the rush of water is well given, and the picture or sketch 
is fresh and pleasing. We prefer Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Breezy 
Morning” (128) to his other contributions. His method of 
procedure is very different from most water-colour work here, 
and in its bold impasto—and, we might almost say, rocky use 
of flake-white—more resembles oil-colour; but no one better 
succeeds with that dance of light on the waves of a tumbling 
swell under rolling masses of a billowy sky; the sky seems to 
us a little overdone and too rocky, but it has a real fresh look 

of Nature, refreshing after so many emasculated and softened 
views of the same effects, and in these qualities faintly recalls 
David Cox. Herbert Marshall still continues to find never- 
ending matter for his facile brush in various views of London 
streets seen under the softening influences of gray haze and 
golden sunset; one of Piccadilly is specially pleasing; he is 
one of those artists who have mastered the difficulty of in- 
dicating a great deal of detail without detracting from the 
unity of his compositions. 

The figure subjects appear to us in this exhibition very 
secondary in interest to the landscape work. Sir John Gilbert 
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is as romantic as ever, needless to say, but we do not think 
that his work here calls for any special comment. Carl Haag 
has compositions in Cairo and Damascus, giving his usual 
richly attired sheiks and Arabs drowsily gossiping, sipping 
their coffee, and enjoying their chibouks. Mr. Charles 
Robertson has also gone to the East for the subject of his 
large composition, “ La Douleur du Pacha” (54). It is taken 
from a poem of Victor Hugo, the sorrow of the Pacha arising 
from the death of his Nubian tiger; poetic license with a 
vengeance, as a lion would have been as effective, and true to 
natural history at the same time. The picture, as a figure 
subject, is probably the most important attempt in the Gallery ; 
all the accessories are worked out with great care, and to us 
rather appear to overpower what human interest there may be 
in the story. To admirers of Eastern subjects, this picture 
will no doubt prove interesting; others will pass it by unless 
for its careful work. We cannot admire Miss Montalba’s 
work here ; a great deal of it is positively bad and blottesque ; 
the exhibition of such a drawing as the “Salute from the 
Piazzetta ” (146) seems to us to be trading on a name, and an 
instance of the fatal results of a too easily attained success. 
Mr. Laurence Bulleid’s work must attract notice, if merely on 
account of the astonishing way in which he keeps his work 
clean; no sponging or scraping, and no body-colour used, yet 
he manages to give a good deal of the Alma Tadema quality 
to his accessories; but he has also—still more than his great 
prototype—missed the soul of humanity, and,his little figures, 
dainty as they are, do not seem to us alive. 

The Society has sustained a great and ‘serious loss in the 
almost entire absence of work by Mrs. Allingham, who is this 
year exhibiting upwards of seventy-nine drawings at the Fine 
Art Society. It is true that she has sent her largest, and in 
some respects most important, work to the Old Water-Colour 
Society ; but we would rather, in spite of the beauty of the 
figure of the girl in “ Through the Woods ” (16), have had here 
a specimen of that beauty of early spring and cottage life in a 
Southern county which she has so identified with her name. 
In all that comes from her hand, we find the same reconciliation 
of truth with refinement and tenderness which gave its special 
charm to the work of Frederick Walker, whose genre—but with- 
out ever suggesting imitation—Mrs. Allingham more than any 
other artist, now exhibiting, recalls. She is distinctively herself, 
but perhaps a trifle less so in this, her more finished drawing, 
than in her smaller studies. All testify to that inexplicable 
and exquisite sentiment of the loveliness of simple things, and 
the grace of peace and innocence, which gives Art its right to 
be, and makes it the best interpreter of the beauty and good- 
ness to be found in a work-a-day world. One endowed with 
this power has no need to go far afield for subjects, or to hark 
back to picturesque times for more artistic surroundings than 
are within the reach of all who have theigift to see, which is 
the first condition of the power to represent. It is hardly 
possible to do justice in words to the pure and sincere senti- 
ment of these drawings, as well as their exquisiteness of 
execution. They show how refined and delicate Art may deal 
with Nature, and find it full of suggestions of beauty without 
forfeiture of truth; and are feminine in the best sense of the 
word, without any of the artistic weakness that pleads for 
consideration in the name of the sex. 








BOOKS. 
—@—— 
THE ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.* 

IN giving to the world these three large and handsome 
volumes devoted to the descendants of those who fought with 
William the Norman at Hastings, the Duchess of Cleveland 
has not been unmindful of the maxim, Noblesse oblige ; and if 
she has contributed nothing new towards solving any of the 
many difficult questions which arise in the attempt to identify 
the companions of the Conquerer, and to trace their descen- 
dants, she has at least brought together a mass of more or 
less authentic facts, and more or less interesting fictions 
bearing upon these matters. 

Every one has heard of the Roll of Battle Abbey, and most 
persons have a vague idea that it was a list of those who 
fought at Hastings, compiled by direction of the Conqueror, 
and preserved in the Abbey which he erected near the site of 





* The Battle Abbey Roll: with Some Account of the Norman Lineages. By 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 3 vols, Loudon: John Murray. 1889. 
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his victory. There is, however, no evidence that such a 


document ever existed, and it is certain that no one of the: 


many lists of names referred to as the Roll of Battle Abbey 
was compiled until several centuries after the event with 
which they are assumed to be contemporary. We are, indeed, 
told by Foxe the Martyrologist, writing five hundred years 
afterwards—and his story is given by the Duchess of Cleveland 
as a statement of fact, but without citing Foxe or any other 
authority—that after the battle, William, having called to his 
presence a clerk who previous to the departure of the army 
from St. Valery had written down the names of the chief men 
of the army, caused him to read the Roll, so as to ascertain 
who had fallen and who had survived; and we are told by 
Holinshed that this Roll was preserved in the Abbey of Battle. 
But though many lists professing to contain the names of 
those who accompanied the Conqueror to England existed 
during the Middle Ages, none of those which have come down 
to our time even purports to be a copy of this Roll, and it was 
not until 1577 that a catalogue of names was first put forward 
(by Holinshed in his Chronicle) claiming to be taken from the 
Roll of Battle Abbey. This catalogue, however, had been 
previously printed by Grafton, but without any suggestion 
that it had any connection with the Abbey. Grafton only 
says that he “had it from Mr. Clarencieux,” 7.e., Cooke, the 
King-ut-Arms. At least nine other independent lists are in 
existence, of which that preserved by Leland and published in 
his Collectanea is perhaps the most frequently cited. The late 
M. A. Lower, in his essay on English surnames, states that 
“Leland saw and transcribed the original; and in the notes 
to his transcript he notices some particular points marked 
upon the Roll which he also transfers to his copy ;” but though 
Leland had certainly visited the Abbey and copied some of its 
documents, he says nothing to justify this statement, nor does 
he indicate whence he derived his list, but merely gives it with 
this title, “The families whose surnames are here written 
came over originally with William the Conqueror.” This 
catalogue, with the names arranged in pairsina sort of rhyme, 
is the earliest and perhaps the most authentic list of the names 
of the Norman conquerors which we possess, and was probably 
compiled about the time of Edward I., more than two centuries 
after the Conquest. 

The Duchess of Cleveland gives us the tradition of the 
Browne family, that the original Roll continued in the Abbey 
until its dissolution, and then passed into the possession of Sir 
Anthony Browne, who in 1538 received a grant of the house ; 
that in 1717 it was removed with other relics of the monastery 
to Cowdray, and perished in the great fire of 1793. If this is 
true, it is certainly strange that in the seven centuries during 
which it remained in the possession of the Abbey and the 
descendants of Sir Anthony Browne successively, it was, so 
far as we know, never seen, and certainly never cited by any 
one. The existing lists of names have been frequently printed, 
and all possess features of interest; but as each includes 
names of families which we know historically did not become 
settled in England till long after the Conquest, such, for 
instance, as Mauley and Furnival, most antiquaries and 
historians will agree with Camden, that ‘whosoever con- 
siders well these papers on Battle Abbey, shall find them 
always to be forged, and those names to be inserted which the 
time in every age favoured ;” and with Mr. Freeman, that the 
so-called Roll is “a source of falsehood” and “a transparent 
fiction.” 

But the claims to authority of these respective lists, and the 
evidence existing as to the names inserted therein, well deserve 
a more serious and exhaustive treatment than they have yet 
received ; and we regret that the Duchess of Cleveland has not 
devoted at least a portion of her work to this, instead of 
merely enumerating ten lists, reprinting four of them, and 
then taking the names simply as texts on which to hang 
accounts of the several families either purporting to descend 
from the companions of the Conqueror, or bearing the same 
surnames. She dismissesjrather contemptuously, and without 
even mentioning the author’s name, by far the best essay which 
exists on the subject, the late Rev. Joseph Hunter’s paper 
“ On the so-called Roll of Battle Abbey,” printed in the sixth 
volume of the Collections of the Sussex Archwological Society. 
The real authority for the names of those who came over with 
the Conqueror, or who were settled here at an earlier date, is 
Domesday Book; but though this is frequently cited by the 
Duchess of Cleveland, she does not seem to have consulted 





any of the recently published editions and fac-similes of 

of it, or even the edition of the whole, printed by the olg 
Record Commission (1783-1816), but has contented herself 
with the references to it in county histories and other 
secondary sources. 

After a brief preface and introduction written with mueh 
modesty and good taste, her Grace proceeds to notice Seriatin, 
the names occurring in the lists, following in general 
Holinshed’s order, giving us in the first place, where she is 
able to ascertain it, the locality of the Norman vill oy Castle 
from which the name is derived, and then a more or less 
discursive account of the family, beginning with the earliest 
known possessor of the name in England, sometimes giving 
very precise genealogical details, sometimes confining herself 
to a mere general sketch of the earlier members of the family, 
sometimes again, when the fancy takes her, following the 
descent to the present time, with gaps extending to one ortwo 
centuries. Thus, she brings down the family of the Burdetts 
to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and that of Russell to Ray 
Russell and Lord Ampthill. 

A large portion of the book is made up of extracts 
from Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, the Liber Niger, Dug. 
dale’s Baronage, Camden, the various works of the oj. 
disant Sir T. C. Banks, The Norman People, Recherches sur le 
Domesday, and various county histories, peerages, and other 
modern compilations. Unfortunately, except where a para. 
graph is a mere transcript from one of these, the Duchess 
rarely cites her authorities, and even when dealing with 
matters of genealogy and historical facts, we have no reference 
to intimate the source from which they are derived. We 
cannot but regret that in a work which is undoubtedly the 
result of much labour and much knowledge, the author has 
not gone to original sources, instead of confining herself to 
modern compilations, still more that she has not in each case 
given us her authority. She is certainly right in saying that 
Dugdale “evolves no fictions from his inner consciousness, 
but is invariably and scrupulously honest ;” but this in itself 
does not give authority to Dugdale’s statements, where he is 
speaking of events which took place centuries before his own 
time, and we cannot now accept a statement respecting 
persons or things in the eleventh or twelfth century upon 
the bare authority of any writer, however honest and careful, 
of the seventeenth. Still less can we do so in the case of more 
modern books. A citation indeed, from such a work as Eyton’s 
Shropshire or Nichol’s Leicestershire raises a presumption that 
the fact is as stated; but no such presumption arises from 
a statement taken from Baines’s Lancashire or Glover's 
Derby, meritorious in their way as these works may be. But 
the Duchess’s book is compiled in the uncritical manner in 
which our histories of Greece and Rome were composed until 
M. de Beaufort published his celebrated dissertation in 1738— 
that is to say, without any attempt to discriminate between 
the authority due to one and another writer—and she cites 
Glover and Baines in exactly the same way, and with 
apparently the same confidence as Palgrave’s Parliamentary 
Writs or the Liber Niger. 

In the genealogical part of the book, her Grace treats very 
good-naturedly many of the elaborate and astounding pedi- 
grees, some of them composed as early as the sixteenth century, 
in which families of undoubted respectability and position 
have tried to connect themselves either with the companions 
of the Conqueror, or with Saxon nobles of an earlier date. No 
art is easier than that of pedigree-making :— 

*‘ Just insert a letter here and delete a letter there, 
And fill up with what balderdash you please, 
*Bout this bishop and crusader and that viking and invader, 

And you'll soon have the best of pedigrees.” 
But the author’s treatment of some of the genealogical fictions 
enshrined in the pages of Sir Bernard Burke makes us regret 
that she has not oftener allowed her critical faculties free 
play, and so rendered her book of greater value. She is unable 
to accept the pedigree of the “twenty-fourth titular Earl Cox,” 
(who, however, we think, has disappeared from the more recent 
editions of The Landed Gentry), nor can she believe there could 
have been a “Clement Cox whose son was created an Earl by 
Edward the Confessor;” while as to the genealogy of the 
respectable Lincolnshire gentleman who in 1835 assumed 
the name and arms of .D’Eyncourt, “in order to com- 
memorate his descent from the ancient and noble family 
of D’Eyncourt, Barons D’Eyncourt of Blankney, and his 
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entation in blood as co-heir of the Earls of Scars- 
Barons D’Eyncourt of Sutton,” she mildly avows 
«ynable to comprehend this tortuous and involved 
» Agtothe descent of the Earls of Harewood, again, 
she ventures to criticise the absolutely baseless statement 
.ontained in The Norman People (that broken reed upon which 
a too frequently relies for her genealogies), that the lineal 
pos of this noble family was the Simon de Lacelles men- 
ant in the Liber Niger. She remarks that “there is con- 
siderable doubt and difficulty in determining the descent,” and 
comments on the formidable hiatus of one hundred and twenty- 
five years between John the son of Simon and J ohn of 
Hinderskelfe, the first undoubted progenitor of this noble 
family, whose descendants for seven generations certainly 
hore the surname of Jackson, though we fail to find this fact 
or this name in Burke’s Peerage. 

The largest and perhaps the most interesting part of the 
hook consists of the picturesque old legends that have been so 
long associated with ancient lineages as to form part of their 
history. All these the Duchess has retained, and has besides 
viven all the anecdotes she could collect relating to the families 
and the persons of whom she treats. Under Fitz-Otes we have 
a Jong and pleasantly narrated history of Robin Hood and his 
fictitious pedigree. Darrell, of course, leads to the story of the 
crime at Littlecote and the bribery of Sir John Popham. 
With the name of Abbeville the Duchess connects Eustace of 
Boulogne, and then gives a notice of Anne Boleyn, whose 
family she thinks it more than likely may be traced back to 
this stock. Under Pierrepont we have an account of Miss 
Chudleigh and her trial, though as the House of Lords decided 
that she was not the wife of the Duke of Kingston, she was 
connected neither by blood nor marriage with the house of 
Pierrepont. And as all these and innumerable other stories 
and legends are related in a pleasant and lively style, with 
extracts from contemporary and recent scandal-mongers, there 
isno lack of entertaining matter in the book, which will enable 
eyen a non-genealogist to while away some agreeable hours. 
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In a book dealing with sc many thousands of persons and 
facts, some mistakes are inevitable, and the Duchess disarms 
criticism by the admission of their existence, and the expression 
of her desire that they should be corrected. We have com- 
pared the first article in the book, that on the name Aumale, 
with the notice of the Earls of Albemarle in Mr. Doyle’s very 
aceurate and carefully compiled Oficial Baronage, and either 
Mr. Doyle’s usual accuracy has here forsaken him, or the 
Duchess has been occasionally misled by the authorities she 
has consulted. The second hushand of Hawise of Albemarle 
was William, not Geoffry de Fortibus; her third husband, 
Baldwin, died in 1213, not 1211. The arms of William de 
Fortibus, the son of this lady by her second husband, were 
not, as stated by her Grace on the authority of Poulson’s 
“Holderness,” Bendy of six argent and gules, nor as quoted 
from “ Burke” in a note, argent a chief gules, but, as shown 
on the impressions still in existence of the seals of him- 
self and his son, gules a cross vai. Moreover, though in this 
article she tells us, as is undoubtedly the fact, that Hawise 
survived her first husband William de Mandeville, in the sub- 
sequent notice of the Mandeville family she states, without 
citing any authority, that this William was twice married, 
first to Hawise, and secondly to Christian, daughter of Robert, 
Lord Fitz-Walter. 

We must not omit a word of praise to the excellent index 
of more than a hundred pages, which, though it does not 
include every individual mentioned, yet refers to every inter- 
marriage, and to nearly all names except those which may 
be said to occur only accidentally, and thus renders the 
Duchess of Cleveland’s work of real use as a book of reference 
for details respecting the lives and genealogies of many 
thousand persons. 





MR. GOSSE ON CONGREVE.* 
A Goop biography of Congreve has long been a desideratwm. 
The main facts of his life have, indeed, been recorded for us 
by Johnson, Leigh Hunt, and Macaulay; but none of these 
excellent and sympathetic critics seems to have thought it worth 
while to bring together from every possible source all that 
relates to the great master of English prose comedy. The 
truth is, there are few less interesting personalities in our 





.* Life of William Congreve. By Edmund Gosse, M A. London: Walter Scott. 
New York: T. Whittaker. Toronto: W. J, Gage and Co. 1888, 


literature than Congreve ; his life was singularly commonplace 
and prosaic, and apart from his writings, there was nothing 
to distinguish him from the common herd of “ gentlemen who 
led lives of plainness and simplicity,” among whom, according 
to Voltaire, it was his sole ambition to be ranked. It is 
probably for this reason as much as on account of the scanti- 





ness of materials, that his former biographers have pre- 
ferred to dwell on the characteristics of his great comedies 
rather than on the circumstances of his life, which do not 
present those striking vicissitudes which give so painful an 
interest to the narratives of the careers of many of our writers, 
small as well as great. Though Congreve was not so opulent 
a man as he has generally been supposed, he does not appear 
to have ever been in really distressed circumstances, and his 
literary career was one of almost uniform success. If he did 
not always secure the immediate applause of ordinary theatre- 
goers, his plays never failed to receive the unanimous approval 
| of the best judges ; and he was singularly fortunate in obtaining 
| from the first the warm support of so powerful and influential 
| a poet as Dryden. He took leave of the stage on attaining 
| his thirtieth year, and the remainder of his days was spent 
in lettered ease. His was anything but a fascinating per- 
sonality, and it might well have been prognosticated of 
any attempt at a new biography of such an individual, that 
it must inevitably have proved unentertaining in so far as 
it related to him as a man and not as a writer. Yet a fresh 
biography was, as we have said, clearly needed, and one has 
been recently added to the “ Great Writers ” series, of which it 
is only fair to say that it far exceeds our highest expectations, 
while it justifies none of our misgivings. For the compilation 
of its materials, many obscure books and pamphlets have 
been laid under contribution, and though Mr. Gosse has not 
been able to add much of real importance to what former 
biographers have told us, he has certainly succeeded in un- 
earthing a few facts unknown to his predecessors, and eluci- 
dating some hitherto obscure passages in Congreve’s history ; 
and, in addition to this, he has interwoven with his narrative 
not a few interesting particulars respecting the authors and 
actors who were the poet’s contemporaries. The man him- 
self, too, is brought nearer to us than he ever was before; 
he is shown to us as an amiable, good-natured, sociable 
individual, whom we can like, if not love; the story of 
his life is told with great clearness, and even with vivacity ; 
and with this is blended such genial, yet always delicate and 
discriminating criticism of his writings, that so far from the 
book being hard reading, there is not really one dull page in 
it. For ourselves, without wishing to disparage any of the 
able writers who have furnished the previous volumes of the 
same series, we must say that we have read none with such 
unmixed pleasure and complete satisfaction as this little work 
on Congreve by one who had already written so well about Gray 
and Shirley. It is a book to be read with delight both by those 
to whom its subject is as yet hardly more than a name, and by 
the student with whom Love for Love and The Way of the 
World are old favourites. It is not, like other volumes of 
the same series, too much of a narrative and too little 
of a critique; the proportion of narrative and critical matter 
is about equal; and it is perhaps superfluous to say that 
Mr. Gosse does not adopt towards his author that flippant 
and patronising tone by the employment of which certain 
recent biographers have thought it alone possible to win the 
respectful attention of the public. Mr. Gosse is no half- 
hearted advocate of the claims of Congreve to immortality 
as a dramatist; he is warm in his appreciation of whatever is 
of sterling value, and even the coldest reader can hardly fail 
to catch something of the contagion of his enthusiasm for the 
resplendent wit and high literary qualities of those comedies 
in the performance of whose principal characters it was the 
ambition of actors and actresses to distinguish themselves, in an 
age less prudish, but also far less eager in its craving after the 
grossly sensational, and much more literary than ours. Nor does 
Mr. Gosse content himself with mere repetition or amplification 
of the praises and censures of previous writers; his criticism is 
often fresh and nearly always independent, and he does not hesi- 
tate to eulogise in glowing terms scenes and characters which 
have either escaped the notice of his predecessors, or incurred 
their disapprobation. Thus, Angelica, in Love for Love, who 
has been deemed by many a somewhat hard-natured and un- 
impulsive heroine, is Mr. Gosse’s favourite rather than Mrs. 
Millamant, to whom Leigh Hunt and Mr. Meredith have paid 
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such handsome and, as it seems to us, merited compliments ; 


Ben the sailor, who, as Dr. Johnson informs us, was regarded as | 


a not very natural, though allowed to be a diverting character 
—the prevalent opinion, we believe, even now—is thought 
by Mr. Gosse to have been drawn from the life, a view which 
we have ourselves formerly expressed in these columns; and 
even The Mourning Bride seems to Congreve’s latest biographer 
worthy of more respectful treatment than it has received at 
the hands of its former critics. He is by no means content, as 
they have been, with lauding the famous scene in the temple 
aisle, and condemning or coldly praising the remainder of the 
tragedy, but thinks the play, as a whole, little inferior to the 
tragedies of Otway, and decidedly superior to those of Rowe or 
any other dramatic poet of the period except Southerne. When 
one considers how far Rowe, Addison, Southerne, Lee, and 
Otway himself, as tragic writers, fell below even the two “ last 
great prophets of tautology,” Heywood and Shirley, this praise 
will not, perhaps, be deemed excessive. Mr. Gosse has some 
remarks on the versification of The Mourning Bride which are 
well worthy of attention, as they are both sound and original. 
By comparison of certain lines in the play with some taken 
from Paradise Lost, he shows clearly that Congreve’s blank 
verse is modelled on Milton’s rather than on Shakespeare’s ; 
but we do not know that the wisdom of the preference is to 
be commended. Milton’s verse, with its elaborate harmonies 
and stately and somewhat cumbrous movement, has not 
generally been regarded as so well suited for tragic as it is for 
epic poetry. 

To the consideration of the very “ minor” poems with which 
Congreve occasionally amused his long leisure, rather more 
space is devoted than is, we think, their due, even in a bio- 


graphy like the present one. They are, for the most part, 


equally devoid of wit, reflection, and imagination, and deserve 
even the strong contempt which has been expressed for them 
by critics like Johnson and Wordsworth. Whether Johnson’s 
wonder that “a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatic com- 
position should on any other occasion discover nothing but 
impotence and poverty,” is altogether reasonable, may, how- 
ever, be questioned. Of high mental and physical endowments, 
Congreve was an early and reckless spendthrift of both, and 
premature decay of mind and body was the melancholy 
but inevitable result. Mr. Gosse seems to think that he was 
capable of still higher things than Love for Love and The 
Way of the World, and that he ought to have been preparing 
himself for the greatest triumphs at the very moment when 
he fell back into indolence and languor ; but his poems certainly 
reveal no traces of his former power. They are decidedly 
inferior to the few songs which are scattered through his 
comedies, though these are not of the highest merit. It was 
doubtless, as Mr. Gosse suggests, from the painful conscious- 
ness of this intellectual degeneracy that Congreve made that 
apparently snobbish but really humble request to Voltaire to 
be considered merely as a gentleman, which has been so often 
quoted to his discredit. Authors do not even like their earlier 
works to be praised at the expense of their later ones; and 
in Congreve’s ears, the Frenchman’s necessarily exclusive 
encomiums on the productions of his long-vanished youth 
would too probably sound like bitterest irony. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that Congreve’s unequalled wit is said 
to have been conspicuous in conversation to the last; and it is 
certainly no less to be wondered at than deplored that no 
specimens of his brilliant talk have been preserved. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that 
which deals with Collier’s famous attack on the wits, and the 
various replies it elicited, among which that of Congreve, who 
had been handled with particular severity, was perhaps the 
least able. Mr. Gosse mentions the “everlasting ” Blackmore 
as a friendly critic of The Mourning Bride in the preface to 
his King Arthur; but according to Johnson, he was actually, 
in his preface to Prince Arthur, the forerunner of Collier, 
teaching his readers “to dislike what Collier incited them to 
abhor.” In his subsequent Satire on Wit, though he admits 
that Congreve is “wealthy,” has “funds of standard sense, 
and needs no allay,” he adds that he often “ passes away mixed 
metal,” and he exhorts him for his reputation’s sake to take care 
to “make his payments in sterling.” Congreve appears to have 
had many censurers in his own day besides Blackmore and 
Collier, and they triumphed in spite of their inferior abilities. 
The most formidable of our poet’s detractors in more modern 
times is undoubtedly Thackeray, and Mr. Gosse does well to 





7 is 
warn his readers against being too much influenced by tha 
great writer’s brilliant but singularly inadequate and 6 : 


deat 
lecture on the author of The Way of the World. tf an 
not know that satirists seldom heartily like each other, ang 


that Congreve himself failed to appreciate the wonderful power 
of his friend Swift’s Tale of a Tub, we might be disposed to 
marvel at Thackeray’s expressed contempt for the Wittiest 
comic dramatist in the world. As it is, it is certainly singular 
and looks like mere caprice, that he who has described the 
“ delightful, wicked comedies of Wycherley and Shadwel].” as 
forming the favourite early reading of the grave and high. 
minded hero of his finest novel, should have had no king 
word to spare for the far nobler offsprings of Congreve’s 
Comic Muse; and that the satirist who took an almost 
malicious pleasure in dwelling upon the queer personal 
appearance of my Lady Viscountess, who persisted jp 
blooming up to the very midst of winter, and at the sight of 
whose face, “daubed with white and red up to the eyes, to 
which the paint gave an unearthly glare,” the mob exclaimed, 
“Lady Jezebel!” and Killigrew was reminded of the death’s 
head put up at the King’s feast as a memento mori,—should 
have done no justice to the somewhat kindred character of 
Lady Wishfort, in whose face “cracks” were occasionally 
“discernible in the white varnish,” making it “look like an 
old peeled wall.” Thackeray was, in fact, as unfair to Con. 
greve as he was to Richardson, and his criticisms on eithey 
ought not perhaps to be taken too seriously. 

We should like to have quoted something from the last 
chapter of Mr. Gosse’s little work, which specially deals with 
the qualities and limitations of Congreve’s genius, but must 
content ourselves with recommending it to all who are jn. 
terested in its subject as a masterpiece of fine prose, and of 
sound, comprehensive, and conscientious criticism, 





THE ROMANIST CONTROVERSY.* 

THESE are two books of considerable ability on the Roman 
Controversy, the first of which is injured by a title that 
suggests the purpose of the author to set up a man of straw, 
only that the man of straw may be turned inside out and be 
shown to be made of straw. Mr. MacLaughlin’s real subject 
is not in reality so absurd as his title suggests. It is not the 
question, “Is one religion as good as another?” that he discusses, 
but the question, ‘Is any form of Christianity which is founded 
upon the New Testament as good as a form of Christianity 
founded on the teaching of a visible Church?’ The former 
question is almost silly, and it is a pity that Mr. Mac. 
Laughlin, who writes very well, and knows what he is 
writing about, should have given a title to his book to 
which no rational man would devote a moment’s considera- 
tion. If one religion is as good as another, no religion can 
be true. And the reader is repelled by an ad captandum 
title which prejudices him (unjustly, we must say) against 
the discussions which the book contains. These discussions 
have a great deal more coherence and relevance than any one 
who judged of the treatise by the title would be at all disposed 
to infer. Mr. MacLaughlin devotes himself to showing that 
the theory of Indifferentism has no sanction from Christianity. 
But has Indifferentism ever had a theory at all? Weshould say 
not. The strength of Indifferentism is not in its theory, for it has 
not got a theory, but in the great practical difficulty in an age 
when Christians, even of the most energetic holiness, are so ter- 
ribly divided, in distinguishing between the true and false forms 
of Christian teaching. Father MacLaughlin has no difficulty 
in showing that it was not, in the early days of Christianity, 
enough to live a religious life and fear God, and give alms to 
the people who needed alms, as the Roman centurion Cornelius 
did, unless the man who did so was eager for fresh light as,to 
his duty to God, and determined to avail himself to the full of 
such fresh light as might be afforded him. This is what Father 
MacLaughlin says of Cernelius :— 

“In the language, then, of inspiration, he is declared to bea 
good man—to be a man who was full of the fear of God, of the 
love of God—one who spent long hours in prayer, and who divided 
his substance largely and generously with the poor—one, too, the 
power of whose example had been such that all the members of his 
household were influenced by it—walked in uprightness as he did, 


and practised similar virtues. Now, what more was wanted ? Was 
he not moving on securely to heaven in his present state? Would 





* (1.) Is One Religion as Good as Another? By the Rev. John MacLanughlin- 
London: Burns and Oates, 1888. (2.) The Bible and the Papacy. By the Rev. 
R. Belaney, M.A. Cambridge, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1889. 
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sontly prepared for a place in heaven by continuing 
: —] tived hitherto ? And if the good qualities which 
to live & im, and the many and exalted virtues he is said to 
tised, had been sufficient to qualify him for a place in 
why not leave him as he was? Perhaps he was following 
eae nt lights better than he would follow stronger and fuller 
his Legere and corresponding with the graces he was actually 
illumina more perfectly than he would correspond with more 
pecan | ones. Why, then, not leave him as he was ?—why take 
paar trouble with him? God, however, did not leave him 
any further ie condescended to take further trouble with him, if 1 


as he was; Fe : ; 
d that familiar way of expressing the idea. Hesent 
= be aio heaven to Cornelius. And the angel, in the name 


¢ Him who sent him, commanded Cornelius to invite St. Peter, 
that St. Peter might come and instruct him and the members of 


his family as to what they must do.” 
That is very well put, and no doubt the inference that Christ’s 
teaching involved a great deal more than the creed of the 
pious Jew, and implied that it was incumbent on the pious 
Jew to recognise the higher truth of Christ’s teaching and act 
upon that teaching, is quite certain. Nor is it doubtful that 
the primitive Church was the authoritative representative 
of Christ. So far, no one will differ from Father Mac- 
Laughlin’s presentation of the Christian principle, as opposed 
to Indifferentism, though when he assumes, and when Father 
Belaney asserts, that St. Peter’s primacy and the primacy of his 
successors was a principle of the Church for all time, a very 
great difficulty arises at once. It may be admitted that our 
Lord did mean to give St. Peter a certain authority over the 
other eleven Apostles, though there is not a trace of his 
receiving any such authority over St. Paul, who boldly says 
that he “ withstood” St. Peter “to the face,” and whose autho- 
rity to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles was certainly not 
conferred upon him through the intermediate agency of St. 
Peter. And, further, as for St. Peter’s successors having ever 
been designated as entitled to the same authority that Peter 
himself had,—a question on which the whole issue turns, for to 
any ordinary reader of the New Testament it appears that 
St. Peter was chosen to be at the head of the Apostles because 
his special character designated him for that position, and not 
because it was necessary to the institution of the Church that 
some one of the Apostles should be chief,—no Roman Catholic 
controversialist has, so far as we know, ever even pointed 
to words of Christ’s that so much as suggest an assertion of 
the kind. Moreover, a priori it sounds at least as improbable 
that an Alexander VI. should be the official representative of 
Christ’s religion on earth, as that Judas Iscariot should have 
been made the chief of the Apostles, the one commissioned to 
“strengthen” his brethren, instead of St. Peter. Father 
Belaney says on this point :— 

“A short retrospective notice of St. Peter’s life will show that 
the supremacy conferred upon him was an act of Christ. From 
the time of his call, our Lord’s conduct towards him was excep- 
tional, making it clear to the other apostles that he was destined 
to some pre-eminence. ‘When Jesus’ (immediately after His 
baptism) ‘saw him, He said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona, thou 
shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpretation a stone.’ To 
none of the others was this said. He changed none of their names. 
This could not, nor was it intended it should, escape their notice. 
Some of the other apostles were fishermen, and had their ships 
also, as well as St. Peter. They could not but see that it was 
always St. Peter’s ship that our Lord went into, whether it was 
to cross the lake, or to teach the multitude on the shore from it. 
This was uniformly the case, as the evangelists all notify. It was 
at the very beginning of His mission that our Lord spoke the 
above parables, and it was from the deck of St. Peter’s ship that 
they were spoken. That circumstance would have its own lesson 
tothem, as it has to us. Again, we read of the miraculous draught 
of fishes which were caught by St. Peter, when ‘he let down the 
net,” at the bidding of our Lord, and of the effect it had, not only 
upon those who were with him in his own ship, when they found 
their net breaking, and their ship sinking, but on those also who 
were ‘his partners in another ship,’ and who had come to their 
aid. Two of those were the disciple whom Jesus loved, and his 
brother St. James. ‘When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at 
Jesus knees, saying, Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord: for he was astonished and all that were with him, at the 
draught of fishes that were taken. And Jesus said to Simon, 
Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ It is to St. 
Peter alone that he thus speaks, though the others were his 
apostles also. And it is St. Peter alone who makes the reply to 

im. When the rest of the apostles on another occasion saw 
Peter, at the bidding of their divine master, ‘walking on the 
water,’ upheld by His divine hand, we can guess what their con- 
clusions would be, in regard to St. Peter. None of them had 
aes to cast themselves out of the ships as he had done, nor 
ad been bid, as he had been, to do so. Again, when they saw 
aa draw his sword in the garden to defend his Master, 
Ww ich none of them did, and as the sword had been got by our 

rd’s own request, the act of St. Peter would have a special 
Personal significance in their eyes. Again, when they heard our 








Lord saying to St. Peter, ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath de- 

sired to have you that he may sift you as wheat, but I have 

prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, and thou, being con- 

verted, confirm thy brethen.”? When they heard this, which was 

among the last words spoken by Him in the flesh, they could no 

longer doubt which of them had been appointed by our Lord to 

be ‘the greater,’ i.e., the head of that kingdom which He 

had just spoken of to them, and which had been so long 

a cause of perplexity to them. Again, that our Lord should 

address Himself to St. Peter (‘Simon, Simon,’ &c.), as if Satan 

had selected St. Peter for some severe trial of his faith and 
fidelity above that of the others, at the time of his instalment in 

the office of supreme ruler of Christ’s Kingdom, has a singular 
significance. It created a close, and personal, resemblance 
between him and his divine Master, who had allowed Satan 
similarly to tempt Himself at the commencement of his own 
ministry. Yet while He now allows Satan to tempt His chosen 
representative along with the rest of the Apostles, He at the same 
time enables him by His prayers to overcome the Tempter, as he 
had Himself overcome him. The mystery is the same in both 
cases. It puts St. Peter on a higher level with Himself, so far as 
the unceasing enmity between Satan and our Lord’s Kingdom, in 
the world is concerned. Again, He gives His own name, ‘ Rock,” 
to St. Peter, but to none else. According to Daniel, He Himself 
was ‘the stone cut out of the mountain,’ of which Isaias writes, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord, Behold I lay in Zion, a precious corner stone.’ 
St. Paul calls the rock which supplied the children of Israel with 
water, ‘following them’ during their forty years’ pilgrimage, in 
the wilderness, ‘ Christ.’ It followed them till they reached the 
end of their journey, though another (Joshua) had taken the place 
of Moses, who struck the blow that brought the water forth. How 
was the rock, Christ ? some one will ask. When He said to Peter, 
‘Thou art a rock,’ it was equivalent to saying, ‘I put youand your 
successors, to the end of the world, in my place, as the sovereign 
rulers of my Kingdom.’ As the rock struck by Moses in the desert, 
is said by St. Paul to have been Christ, because it was a type of 
Him ever following His people, it became also a type of each of St. 
Peter’s successors.” 

Yet St. Paul’s words about resisting “ Cephas to the face ” at 
Antioch, because he “ walked not uprightly,” and speaking of 
him as one of those “who seemed to be pillars,” not as one 
of those who were pillars, are very unlike the words of a. 
teacher who regarded St. Peter’s position as one of primacy over 
himself. “But from those who were reputed to be somewhat 
(whosoever they were it maketh no matter to me, God 
accepteth no man’s person), they, I say, who were of repute, 
imparted nothing to me.” Surely these are not the words of 
a loyal follower towards his chief. 


The insuperable difficulty, however, of the Romanist position 
is that it presents the official position of the head of the Church 
as representing infallible doctrine, as if it were one of much 
greater importance than the adequate moral representation of 
Christ’s earthly life. We can, of course, quite understand why 
this should be the attitude taken in the interests of the Church 
as an effective institution. But is it conceivable that if that 
view of the Church had been taken by our Lord, he would not. 
have impressed upon his disciples most carefully that, bad or 
good, the primate among his Apostles, and the successors of 
the primate, were always to be submitted to in matters of 
doctrine? whereas nothing is more conspicuous than the absence 
of any such provision for a division between the spiritual and 
the doctrinal functions of the Church in the sayings of Christ 
and the writings of the New Testament. St. Paul surely 
expressly denies any doctrinal primacy that might have over- 
ruled his teaching, nor is there a hint in the New Testament of 
any conceivable separation between the sphere of doctrinal 
authority and the sphere of moral and spiritual influence. Is 
it conceivable, for instance, that if instead of at once going and 
hanging himself after the betrayal, Judas Iscariot had pro- 
nounced a doctrinal judgment, the early Church would have 
looked upon that judgment as authoritative in the absence of 
any declaration by St. Peter overruling that judgment? Yet. 
Judas’s character was hardly worse, probably not nearly so bad, 
as that of one or two of the Popes. 

The strength of the Romanist controversy is always to be 
found on the a priori side of the argument, on the argument, 
from what must have been, what ought to have been, what 
could not but have been the claim of a Church that was to 
establish the kingdom of Christ ; not from what actually was 
its claim in the primitive times. Its weakness is on the 
historical side. Convincing proofs of fallibility, of error, are 
answered by assertions of the absolute necessity to a working 
institution of the ecclesiastical kind, of absolute protection 
against liability to error; proofs that, so far as the deposit of 
faith is concerned, Christ established no doctrinal tribunal of 
final appeal, are answered by arguments to show that if he had 
not done so, there would be no finally authoritative Church at 
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all on earth. Well, suppose there be none; does it follow from 
that, that divine Providence does not rule the Church and 
gradually eliminate the errors from her teaching, and establish 
the truth in it ? 





THE USSHER FAMILIES.* 

Famity histories, especially when they consist largely of 
genealogical tables, though not attractive reading, are and 
always will be interesting to a considerable section of man- 
kind. That section includes not merely the living representa- 
tives of dead generations whose lines of descent are recorded, 
and those whose motive is pure curiosity, but many who are 
instructed by learning how families grow, spread, and are 
blended in the fabric we call society. They need not be 
illustrious or highly placed, though they must have the 
vitality and toughness which secures continuity, and those 
qualities may be just as well illustrated by a stratum running 
through the central mass as by one of a loftier elevation. Mr. 
Ball Wright, himself parcel Ussher, has taken this remarkable 
family at its source, and followed it down to the present time, 
so far as Ireland is concerned; and it is a decidedly interesting 
subject, although, as we have premised, not attractive reading 
except to those who have the patience to watch through the 
dim centuries the growth of a family which produced one 
great man, several considerable persons, and displayed its 
inherent force by spreading far and wide. 

It need not be said that all who bear the name in the 
United Kingdom do not spring from one stock. After the 
Norman Conquest, the name frequently occurs in documents, 
first as the title of an office, and then as a surname. All, 
however, who were Ushers did not retain the designation, 
although the graft was common. Mr. Ball Wright cites early 
eases in London, Northumberland, Hampshire, and Yorkshire 
where the title survived as a family name. It is indifferently 
spelled as “Usher,” “Uesher,” ‘ Uscher,” “ Huscher,” and 
“ Ussher,” the doubling of the sibilant being the more preva- 
lent, and in early times, as now, the most usual form. The 
Dublin family traces its progenitor to a merchant who 
flourished in the reign of Henry VI.; but, says Mr. Wright, 
“there were persons of the same name in Ireland long before 
his time,” whereof he gives examples dating from the first 
Edward. Tradition ascribes the derivation of the first Irish 
Ussher to the house of Neville, and plants him in Dublin, 
1185, as the usher of Prince, afterwards King John; but the 
claim is not well sustained. We get on firm ground first in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when a certain Arland 
Uscher, a merchant, was successively Bailiff and Mayor of 
Dublin. Though it is “ probable” that a Constable of Dublin 
Castle in the reign of Edward II. was his ancestor, yet it is 
far from certain. This name, Arland, is an abbreviation of 
Arlantor and Arlanton, which are said to be “the original of 
Arlander and Alentor, and the same as Orlando or Roland,” 
a similar name, Erland, being “frequently found among the 
Norse Jarls of Orkney.” The Dublin citizen bearing this 
romantic name must have been wealthy as well as socially 
powerful. He married, first, Alson Taylour, and next, 
Anne Berford, founded a family, and left descendants, 
who speedily became allied to the notables of the Pale. 
His great-grandson was John Bath, Chief Justice, from 
whom come the de Bathes; his grandson, Arland Uscher, was 
“Treland King at Arms” (?), Mayor of Dublin, joint Collector 
of Customs for that port as well as Drogheda and Dundalk. 
This personage rebuilt St. John’s Church; and it is recorded 
that the Christ Church Chapter, in 1548, “leased to him ‘the 
winetavern under the said Church, which the said Arland then 
enjoyed.” His grandson, Richard, who married twice, first a 
Plunket, then a Ball, also secured the same property, for we 
read that “in 1594 there was ‘a demise from the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church to Richard Ussher in considn. of 
£4 Engl. of a wynetavern cellar under the Church with the 
house and bawne thereto belonging ;’” so that it was a cellar, 
not a tavern, which was under the church. 

Indeed, from the days of the earliest Arland, the family 
prospered, grew rich, held places of profit, filled municipal 
offices repeatedly, and intermarried with the other settlers 
who had attained to wealth and power. Within little more 
than a century, the Usshers are not only plentiful, male and 
female, but rich, titled, and well placed. From John, the 

* The Ussher Memoirs; or, Genealogical Memoirs of the Ussher Families ie 


Ireland. By the Rey, W. Ball Wright. Dublin: Sealy and Co. London: 
Mitchell and Hughes, 


i 
eldest son of Arland, and Anne Berford, came, in the soya 
teenth century, Henry and James, both Archbishops ot 
Armagh and Primates; from Christopher, the youngest 
two Sir William Usshers, both knights, from the youngend 
whom came Mary, who married Richard Colley or Cowl 
whose son was adopted by a childless Wesley couple, oni 
that name, became Baron Mornington, and had for grandsons 
four brothers who were Peers, two of them renowned jn 
history. Through females, also, the Ussher branch derived from 
Christopher connected itself with the Leinsters, Ormondeg 
Powerscourts, Molesworths, and Wolseleys. There are several 
ecclesiastics besides the Primates, among them the Abbé 
Edgworth, whose mother was Martha Ussher; three or four 
Members of the Irish Parliament; and of course, here and 
there soldiers of mark, and a sailor,—Sir Thomas Ussher 
who commanded the ‘Undaunted,’ which bore Napoleon to 
Elba, and who greatly pleased that potentate. One branch 
of the family clung fast to the elder faith, and some of its 
members are now in Australia. Naturally, in these days the 
Irish Usshers, like other folk, are all over the world, as well ag 
in their native land; and, on the whole, they have done ey. 
tremely well in the struggle for existence during at least four, 
probably five hundred years. The Dublin merchant has left 
a pretty strong ripple on the flood of time, and his progeny 
may be taken as a sample of many other stalwart middle-class 
growths from a trading root as yet unrecorded, perhaps never 
to be recorded, by the laborious and inquisitive genealogist, 
It is satisfactory to see how deep and wide a merchant family 
can strike its roots and spread its branches,—though at 
bottom, of course, the majority of families really spring from 
the money-making professions, commerce of some kind, and 
law. 


What sort of men were these elder Usshers? Alas! we 
can get but a poor answer from the records. Judging by the 
portraits which have come down, and their acquisitions, they 
must have been a courageous, shrewd, firmly grasping body of 
gentlemen. The ecclesiastics and lawyers had large, keen 
eyes, long noses, and resolute mouths. None of those whose 
pictures are given, except the Primate James, look as if they 
fretted much; and even James, who suffered from the Rebel. 
lion of 1641, and who saw Charles I. beheaded, looks wistful 
and reflective rather than seriously troubled. Sir William 
Ussher, senior, Clerk of the Council, and John Ussher, Master 
of Chancery, have features which indicate the sagacity as well 
as the firmness of the race, when it was good to be firm, and 
the fine eyes and strong mouth of the earlier people reappear 
in the portrait of their descendant, Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Ussher. Among the brood, there were always some who had 
astrong bias towards learning. Primate Henry “laboured 
greatly about the founding of Trinity College.” John, 
Collector of Customs, published in 1571 the first book ever 
printed in the Irish language, a Church Catechism. The fount 
of types was supplied by Queen Elizabeth. One copy of the 
little book alone remains. This John also made a notable 
suggestion to Walsingham. He urged, in 1582, “ the erection 
of a University out of the escheated lands, as the only 
means, by educating the Irish youth at home, to keep 
them from rebellion in future, and the notions imbibed 
at Louvain and Douay.” In the house of Sir William, 
the Clerk of the Council, was printed, 1602, “the first 
Irish version extant of the New Testament.” Primate 
James, the great man of the family, was an Oriental scholar, 
and a noble character throughout, marred by a touch of 
intolerance common to the time on both sides; yet not toall 
men. When the Lord Deputy Falkland was willing to make 
some concessions to the Catholics, on condition that they 
agreed to a tax which was to defray the expense of a small 
armed force, the Prelates opposed it successfully, and paid for 
their resistance in 1641. The Usshers in various counties 
were hunted by the rebels, their houses burned, their cattle 
driven away, and their estates devastated. One J ocelin Usher 
of Balsoon pathetically says that “the Relys of ye county of 





Clare, with many more to the number of 300, came to his 
house at Balsoune on the 25 day of Nov’ber last past (1641), 
and forcibly took from him” all he had there. The poor 
Bishop of Kildare fled to England, and soon died. He was the 
man who, when elected Provost of Trinity College, had to 
resign, which he willingly did, because he was “ of too soft and 
gentle a disposition to rule so heady a company.” He was not 
the only soft and simple Ussher. There was a Richard, in 
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relying on the honour of Peter Alley, was greatly 
peated. Peter, a parson, took “a great delight in hunting 
, a horse-racing,” and he raised money to pay debts by offering 
mee set a good farm ” for a year’s rent in advance. He got 
the money, and disregarded the compact. Was he, we wonder, 

d to that Captain Alley, the Interloper, who, a few years 
= was such a dire affliction to Mr. William Hedges at 


1709, who, 


se In the main, however, the Usshers were not soft, but 
tn had grit enough to keep their heads and their pockets. 


Among the modern members of the family, a Richard Keily 
Ussher is remarkable and typical. Asa youth he was a sailor 
at the end of the last century, but succeeded to an estate in 
Waterford on his brother’s death. The property was encum- 
bered, and in such a state that, at first, he hardly realised 
more than the agent’s fees. He set about improving it, but 
for a long time the lawless condition of the county hindered 
him. There were no police, and only two Magistrates, Richard 
and another, remained to face the turmoil. These two were 
obliged to act as constables. Once his “ out offices were burned 
and his cows ripped open with reaping-hooks.” Another house, 
at Cappagh, he fortified; living in the upper rooms, the lower 
rooms being built up and loopholed for defence :— 

“fe rode once into the Fair of Mountain Castle, the Shanavests 

and Caravats being drawn up in opposing lines for a faction fight, 
put he rode in between them, took the ringleaders and brought 
them prisoners to Cappagh, while no one dared to attack him.” 
In due time, he applied the fortune brought him by his 
second wife to the improvement of the estate, drained, built, 
planted, and left the property free from debt when he died. 
One more extract, and we may bid adieu to this remarkable 
and very prolific family. It does not illustrate any of their 
vices or virtues, nevertheless it is worth reprinting from its 
oddity. Elizabeth, daughter of Admiral Ussher, was presented 
at the first Drawing-Room held by Queen Adelaide and 
William IV., who was an old friend of her father :—‘ At the 
moment of the presentation,” so it is written, “some hesita- 
tion occurred owing to a slight informality, as Lord James 
O’Brien was handing her forward. At this the King,.in his 
hearty, stentorian voice, called out,—‘Is that Bessy Ussher ? 
God bless her! Let her come! Why, I’ve known her since 
she was a baby.’” Whereupon he kissed her loudly on both 
cheeks; and probably the most amused and astonished person 
present was Queen Adelaide. 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 
AN extract from the regulations for the Prince Consort Prize 
informs us that these essays have been declared by the adjudi- 
cators of that prize for 1888 “to be deserving of publication.” 
The public, we have little doubt, will applaud this declaration 
of the adjudicators; and as that prize is given for “ disputa- 
tions involving original historical research,” and no member of 
the University may compete for it who is of more than four 
years’ standing from admission to his first degree, we shall be 
paying Mr. Whibley, the author of the first essay, the best 
compliment that we can by noting the points in it on which we 
differ from him. His subject is, “ Political Parties in Athens 
during the Peloponnesian War.” There are sixteen names in 
his list of the chief modern books which he has quoted and con- 
sulted, and fifteen of these are German. Grote is the remaining 
name,and Mr. Whibley is not inclined to pay to that great 
historian more reverence than is due to him. But he over- 
rates, or we are mistaken greatly, the value of some of his 
German authorities. “ We do not quarrel,” says one of them, 
by name Wilamowitz-Millendorf, “we do not quarrel with 
history. The doom of Athens was inevitable and not undeserved. 
But yet it was the conquered cause that pleased the gods; and 
we, mortals of a later day, cannot reflect without regret on the 
fate of this wondrous nation, which Nature meant for the 
political ideal,—but Nature missed the mark.” This passage, 
“so brilliant and so true,” in Mr. Whibley’s opinion, is 
“adapted,” he says, from Mr. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf. We 
are unable to say, therefore, with precision whether it is the 
adapter or the author whom we may charge with quarrelling 
with Nature, if not with history. But in the “ final conclu- 
sions ” which Mr. Whibley reaches, he omits rather ominously 
to notice the emphatic way in which Thucydides ascribes the 
fall of Athens to its treatment of Alcibiades. Nature 
had, in its bounty, given to the Athenians a leader who, 
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if it was their “duty,” which we gravely doubt, “to 
fight the Dorians to the death,” would, in all human 
probability, have enabled them to do their duty. But, 
with a folly of which history knows few examples, the 
Athenians served that leader as the base Indian served his 
pearl, and by so doing, as Thucydides says, without a thought 
of Nature’s bad marksmanship or of gods pleased with a 
beaten cause, they destroyed Athens (Z0Qnarav riv xéaw). Now, 
Mr. Whibley speaks of writers who “accept everything that 
Thucydides wrote almost as if he were verbally inspired.” 
Their error, at all events, is on the right side, for we would 
take that historian’s word for a thousand pounds against Cleon, 
for instance, and his modern defenders. Yet Mr. Whibley 
quotes from an A. Schmidt quoted by Miiller-Striibing, the 
following sentences :—‘The man who thinks Thucydides 
impartial is in error. Theopompus’ partiality was gross and 
evident, but Thucydides’ is so carefully concealed that we can 
only discover it with immensé trouble and luck.” The only 
moral that remarks like these point is indissolubly connected 
with a needle and a bottle of hay. And Mr. Whibley’s novel 
and ingenious theory that Aristophanes was using paradox 
rather than exaggeration when he attacked Cleon in The 
Knights, is to our comprehension unintelligible. It is idle to 
criticise Thucydides for not “giving us definite information 
on constitutional development,” or on “ the intellectual move- 
ments and inner life of the people of Athens;” and if Mr. 
Whibley thinks that Miller-Striibing is justified in ventilating 
such criticism, it would scarcely be going too far to say Arcades 
ambo of such a pair. 

It is time, however, in justification of the verdict which we 
have anticipated from the public on these essays, to quote from 
Mr. Whibley at his best. And he is so, we think, in his treat- 
ment of the xposrarns tod dyuov at Athens :— 

« At one time it was thought that this title denoted a magistrate 

with definite powers, but Arnold and Grote have shown that it was 
purely unofficial, and was only used to describe the leading dema- 
gogue, who acted as guardian of the demos, as the ordinary 
mpoordrns did of the meteec. It was equivalent to dnuaywyds with a 
notion of primacy. His power was entirely dependent on the 
support of the assembly, but his position compared with that of 
the other speakers was recognised as special and pre-eminent. We 
may therefore follow Grote in his denial that the rpooragia con- 
ferred any official power or responsibility, but his own theory of it 
is open to great objection. From the fact that men of birth were 
usually elected to the generalship, and from the important part the 
demagogues took in criticising the administration, he developed 
the idea that the mpoordrns led the opposition to the government 
of the rich oligarchy. This theory is based in part on the false 
idea that all opponents of the demagogues were of necessity 
oligarchs. Asa matter of fact, the oligarchs did not regularly 
take part in ordinary politics, and men of known oligarchic senti- 
ments, even if elected, would have been rejected at the official 
examination (Soximacla); most of the generals, even if not keen 
democrats, were certainly not anti-democratic. The government, 
in the sense of the chief executive magistracy, was the subject of 
party contention, and frequently changed hands. The democrats 
proper (the war party) and the moderates or middle party (usually 
inclining to peace) had a fairly equal share of office. Hence it is 
obvious that the leader of the demos was as often on the side of 
Government as on that of the Opposition, and inasmuch as he 
could generally command the attention of the assembly, Leader 
of the House would be as fair a description of him as Leader of 
the Opposition.” : 
This is a fair sample of Mr. Whibley at his best, and it gives 
us warrant for praising his essay, and for recommending 
it strongly to all young students of Greek history. Yet we 
have an impression that Pericles had, properly speaking, no 
successor to himself as zposrarns rod dyuov, for his rule, as 
Thucydides distinctly says, was a monarchy. Alcibiades was 
xpootatns for a short period after his return from banish- 
ment, but who besides Alcibiades can be named as having been 
xpoorarns tov Oguov from the death of Pericles to the death of 
Demosthenes ? 

We must notice the second number of these essays very 
briefly. Its subject is, “Pope Gregory the Great and his 
Relations with Gaul,” and the author, Mr. Kellett, seems to 
have studied his subject as carefully as Mr. Whibley studied 
his. But this subject is one of which the present writer has 
no knowledge beyond what he acquired from a perusal of 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. It may safely, however, be 
taken for granted that the adjudicators were as competent to 
declare with justice that Mr. Kellett’s essay was “ deserving 
of publication,” as we have seen that they were in the case of 
Mr. Whibley. In one respect, indeed, Mr. Kellett has a 
great advantage over the gentleman with whom he has been 
bracketed. His style is more lively and lucid than Mr. 
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Whibley’s, and it is as a specimen of style rather than of matter 
that we quote the following passages from his pleasantly 
written essay :— 


“It has been said that Gregory deliberately turned to the 
Frankish Court as a counterpoise to the Imperial power, that he 
sought in the Teutonic races support against the encroachments 
of Constantinople. We are asked to believe that with prophetic 
insight he perceived that the Pontiff of Rome needed external aid 
if he were to maintain his rights against the Emperor, and that 
like an earlier Canning, he called a new political world into 
existence to redress the balance of the old. But is there anything 
in the narrative of his relations with Gaul to support this theory ? 
He never throws himself upon the help of the Franks, never plays 
them off against the Emperor, never hints in any of his letters 
that they can be of any service to himself. He even abandons the 
policy of his predecessor, which pointed somewhat in this direc- 
tion, preferring to meet the Lombards unaided, to calling in the 
half-heathen Franks against them. The old Roman spirit was too 
strong in him, and the pride of his senatorial family was too high 
in his heart, for him ever to forget that the Emperor was a Roman, 
the Frankish King a barbarian.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. KNow zs has been very successful this month, and has 
filled the Nineteenth Century with good papers. Two of them, 
Mr. E. Dicey’s on “The Lesson of Birmingham,” and Mr. 
Gladstone’s on Italy, we are compelled to notice elsewhere ; and 
there are nine more, five at least of which deserve attentive 
reading. Weclassamong these the Countess of Jersey’s “ The 
Hindoo at Home,” for though a trip has not taught the 
authoress all that she thinks it has, or enabled her to under- 
stand a problem like the progress or decadence of Hindoo- 
ism—she thinks that strange faith is spreading, but draws 
her illustrations from the wrong region—she has in a 
high degree the faculty of describing all that her eyes 
have seen. The description of a native city, pp. 655 to 
657, the generic native city, be it understood, not any parti- 
cular one, is the best we can recall in English, and is in its 
way, the way of the verbal photographer, quite admirable, as 
is the criticism only just suggested in this paragragh on the 
Taj :-— 

“It is needless to dwell on the marble dreams of Delhiand Agra. 
Every curve of every flower, the pomegranates dropping from the 
arches, the gossamer tracery of the screens, the jewelled glory of 
the mosaics will never pass from the memory of those who 
have seen them, and cannot be shown by pen or pencil to those 
who have not. The Taj, that fairy palace of a love stronger 
than death, sprung from sunset clouds and silvered by the 
moon, has but one fault—it is too perfect. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. There are no mysterious arches, no un- 
finished columns, nothing is there that seems to speak of human 
longing and unfulfilled aspiration; you feel that a conqueror 
has made Art his slave, and the work is complete ; you can demand 
nothing more exquisite in this world. Nevertheless something is 
lacking to the original design. The lady of the Taj had desired 
that Shah Jehan should be buried in another and identical 
mausoleum, only of black marble, on the opposite side of the 
Jumna, united with hers by a golden bridge. Aurengzebe, however, 
said, ‘My parents are not like those birds which must sleep the 
male on this side of the river, the female on that,’ and he showed 
his respect of their conjugal affection, as also his economy, by 
burying Shah Jehan by Arjumund.” 

We have read, we believe, scores of criticisms on the Taj, 
but do not remember a hint of that explanation of its 
single weakness, which nevertheless every spectator, even 
while entranced with admiration, somehow feels. By-the- 
way, what does Lady Jersey mean by saying a Hindoo 
priest is “usually a Brahmin”? Is there any exception 
which the general body either of Brahmins or Hindoos 
would allow to be one ? Miss Black’s report of “ A Working 
Woman’s Speech ” is valuable, because it records the success- 
ful formation of a woman’s Trade-Union,—that of the Notting- 
ham and Leicester Cigar-Makers. Mrs. Briant tells the story 
of her long fight for decent wages excellently well, and certainly 
shows that women can conduct a Trade-Union to success if they 
are so minded, and if the trade is one requiring a little skill. 
Most valuable, too, on a kindred subject, is Mr. Frederic Green- 
wood’s paper on “ Misery in Great Cities.” Mr. Greenwood 
writes like a philanthropist who recognises hard facts, but does 
not despair nevertheless. He begins by admitting that there 
are and will remain slums in London which cannot be got rid 
of or improved. In every twelve families there is one black 
sheep, who remains black, and is, in fact, incapable of 
true civilisation; and if you multiply the unit by the popu- 
lation of London, you have fifty thousand men and women 
whose homes, call them what you like, will be savage 








housing the people properly is insoluble on any Prine 

: : ‘iple 
which would not upset society. Nevertheless, Mr. Greenwoog 
declares that such housing is the condition of advance and 
suggests, as the quickest route to it, such a reduction jn othe, 
expenditures as will allow the workman to house hi 1 
properly. He will do it if he can, and he could if, by carefyl 
combination, expenses such as firing and cooking were reduced 
to a minimum. This is a sensible suggestion, realigeg in 
Florence as far as the men are concerned, though not 
realised for their families; but we are not so sure as he 
is that a rigid application of supervision will not improve 
tenement dwellings till the problem is partly solved, His 
statement of the difficulties in the way of dispersing work, 
men is disheartening; but the electric omnibus may rid 
us of most of them. They are all economic, for if the work. 
men who need not Jive in London will go out of it, there Willbe 
plenty of room left for those who must stay by their work, |; 
he right in laying such emphasis on hot food, a grand difficulty 
in the problem. Cold meat, if properly cooked, is ay 
nourishing as hot, and most other things are eaten cold, 
bread, to begin with—-Dr. Geffcken’s “ Church and State 
in Germany” is a valuable record of facts, ending jn g 
prayer that the State will leave the Protestant Churches 
alone, as its control now favours only the sceptical 
party. Dr. Geffcken, however, insists not only that the 
Church must be independent, but that it must have a “ suff. 
cient endowment” from the State, a view which seems to 
Englishmen unjust. It is, however, largely accepted on the 
Continent, and is carried out in the Established Church of 
Scotland, whose position very nearly realises Dr. Geffcken’s 
ideal Mr. Clifford’s account of “ Father Damien and his 
Lepers” confirms all the stories hitherto current of the priest's 
labours among the lepers of Molokai, and his visitation at last 
by the dreadful disease. Mr. Clifford, however, has more hope 
than most visitors, believing that a specific for leprosy has been 
discovered. This is gurjun oil,— 

“The produce of a fir-tree which grows plentifully in the 
Andaman Islands. Its efficacy was first discovered by Dr, 
Dougall, and I am assured by Sir Donald Stewart, who was then 
governor of the islands, and who has sent me the official medical 
report, that every single case in the place was cured by it. The 
lepers were convicts, and it was therefore possible to enforce four 
hours a day of rubbing the ointment all over their bodies, and 
the taking of two small doses internally. In some of the cases 
the disease was of many years’ standing, and the state to which 
it had reduced its victims was indescribably dreadful, yet after 
eight months the sufferers were able to run and to use a heavy 
pickaxe, and every symptom of leprosy had disappeared.” 
Father Damien tried the oil, though he disbelieved in it, and 
in a fortnight it had improved both his face and his health, 
The only difficulty in the way of its use is that the disease 
itself destroys the energy necessary to its persistent appli- 
cation for months at a time-——Dr. Wace continues his 
controversy on Agnosticism with Professor Huxley, dit- 
playing excellent temper and self-control, and on one 
point—viz., his own assertion, that in rejecting the ele- 
mentary truths of religion, the Professor rejects the autho- 
rity of Christ—he clearly gets the better of his antagonist. 
Mr. Huxley’s view, as Dr. Wace shows, is that Jesus of 
Nazareth was an orthodox Jew; and of all men, an orthodox 
Jew must have held the existence of God to be a certainty. 
One wonders sometimes, with a good deal of doubt, whether the 
modern ways of conducting controversy through articles like 
these, inevitable as we fully admit it to be, advances the 
faith much? Do the readers who hardly read, but only 
glance at the arguments put before them, get the full 
benefit of the learning and thought expended? We heard 
a lady say the other day that Professor Huxley had 
pulverised Dr. Wace,—not, the intelligence of the speaker 
being considered, a possible result of careful study of the 
tivo sets of papers——Mr. F. Marshall, in his thoughtful 
paper on “Society and Democracy in France,” occupies him- 
self mainly with the effect of democracy on the position of 
Frenchwomen, which he finds wholly “ saddening.” He thinks 
that Frenchwomen gained their high position in France 
through their influence on “society,” and that democracy '8 
shunting society out of its way. That is true more or less; but 
can any Government exist without in the end forming an Il 
fluential “society”? And if formed in France, women will 





huts. Moreover, it is quite possible that the problem of | 


exercise over it a great influence. It is, however, true that 
women are less conspicuous in this Republic than in any other 
previous experiment in government. 
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Macmillan’s Magazine, in which Mr. W. Clark Russell con- 
tinues his admirable sea-novel, “ Marooned,” much his best 

iece of work of late years, contains an article on swearing by 
Mr. Arthur Gaye, called by the quaint title “By ——?” He 
makes one definite, though, of course, half-ironical suggestion, 
and one blunder. Recognising that an oath is with many men 
not really an imprecation, but only a verbal explosion which 
actually relieves the inner wrath, he suggests that “surely the 
ingenuity of some master of language could devise for us a 
table of imprecations which, on the one hand, should be 
abundantly ‘ mouth-filling’ and satisfy the keenest critic of 
point and pungency, while, on the other, they should not 
offend against decency or religious scruples. Almost anything 
would be better than the current profanities and ineptitudes 
which constitute ‘ the vain and rash swearing’ of the average 
‘Christian man.’ If we must swear, let the operation be con- 
ducted, like so many others nowadays, elegantly yet effectively, 
on true South Kensington lines.” That has been done in New 
England, but without much success, human nature under ex- 
citement preferring the old “damn.” Mr. Gaye doubts the 
origin of the unpleasant word “bloody,” so much used 
by the uneducated as an intensive. We thought it bad 
been conclusively shown in Dr. Murray’s Dictionary that 
the word is old, that it always has been used as an intensive, 
and that the educated use it now in its proper sense when they 
speak of a “ bit of blood,” or a person of blood, the old phrase 
for a man of degree. The word means nothing but “ of rank,” 
and “bloody bad” is bad among bads. Its sudden adoption is 
due to the wish to give to adjectives an adventitious strength, 
which marks everybody to-day, from the orator to the bargee. 

The best paper in Blackwood, or at least the most interesting, 
is “Conversations in a Studio,” by Mr. W. W. Story. Here 
is the sculptor’s opinion of his own art as compared with 
painting :— 

“Tn one sense, sculpture is the higher art, in my estimation— 

for the reason that, while its means are far more limited, its 
requisitions are greater and higher. It is at once more positive 
and more ideal. It has the highest requirements and the poorest 
means. Its ends are more difficult, its beginnings far more easy. 
To mould the pliant clay into some sort of material resemblance 
to any form is not difficult—it is in the grasp of almost every one. 
But to conceive a great statue and embody a noble idea—not 
simply by imitation of the model, but by a grand treatment of 
form, and a noble character of design and expression,—this is 
doubtless as difficult a task as can be set to an artist. There is 
every grade, from a mud-pie of a child to the work of Phidias. 
But, on the other hand, painting has the great requirements of 
tone and harmonious colouring which are avoided in sculpture, so 
that these difficulties nearly balance each other. Again, painting 
is more illusory, more imitative, more literal in itsaims. It may 
please and enchant by literal reproductions of actual facts in 
nature. The whole field of genre, the facts and incidents of daily 
life, and the wide range of landscape, are open to it; while in 
sculpture a higher and more restricted class of subjects is 
demanded, and a nobler treatment of forms. It cannot stoop to 
genre without losing its true characteristics. It has only form to 
deal with, it is true, but that form must be ideal in its character, 
and while in nature, must also be above nature. If it content 
itself with copying the model, it degenerates into common-place, 
and abdicates its highest functions. The pure imitation which 
pleases in painting by creating a partial illusion, is denied to 
sculpture. Besides, a statue must be right, harmonious, and 
effective from every point of view and in every light and shade. 
And, last, sculpture is restricted for the most part to a single 
figure, or at: most to two or three, and into this everything must 
be put. In a word, it is the most material and the most ideal art. 
Each, however, has its great difficulties, and it is idle to put one 
above the other.” 
—tThere is a paper on the Riviera, dealing necessarily with 
old subjects, but noticeable for a sly humour most pleasant in 
a day when humour is becoming as scarce in the Magazines 
as in the House of Commons or in Ireland. 

The majority of papers in the Fortnightly Review are a little 
dry, though Colonel Maurice’s article on the influence which 
soldiership may exercise on modern thought is full of sugges- 
tion; and we want space for the best thing in the magazine, 
an account of a scene at the Court of Napoleon III. We 
have before said that M. Arstne Houssaye’s account of Alfred 
de Musset leaves on our minds an unfavourable opinion of his 
friend; but that does not prevent our recognising the 
admirable comedy of this historic scene. De Musset, who, 
it seems, habitually acted like a spoiled child, and, besides, 
drank to give himself spirit for a scene, had, after a hundred 
refusals, quarrels, and reconciliations, agreed to read a play to 
the Emperor and Empress. He appeared at the Tuileries, 
dressed to the nth, and began to read :— 

“But presently he made both Emperor and Empress feel very 





uneasy, because a third royalty, his Majesty King Gold, came into 

the drawing-room unannounced. I had never seen such a thing 

happen at the Tuileries, but so it was. Baron James de Roth- 

schild crossed the threshold without drum or trumpet. Although 

he was a recognised royal personage, still the folding doors had 

not been ceremoniously thrown open to him. No doubt he owed 

his position to the fact that his relations at the Court were almost 
those of sovereign with sovereign ; but he also owed it to his skill 

in telling anecdotes and amusing the Empress. Story-tellers have 
always made their fortune at Court, where there are too many 

rhetoricians and too many dumb persons. M. de Rothschild had 

been told that de Musset was reading a comedy. He did not come 

to listen to the play, but he supposed that a spectator like himself 
could do no harm. So in he walked (Sensation in the room). The 
Baron nodded, as if to say no one need be disturbed on his account. 

He spread out his arms as though to calm the troubled waves. 

‘ Who is that person ?’ said de Musset, suddenly starting up. He 

looked at me. I said, ‘A royal personage. Don’t you recognise 
M. de Rothschild ?? Then he turned to the Empress. ‘ Well, I 

shall not go on reading my play to your Majesty, for I did not 

invite M. de Rothschild to hear it.’ The situation was becoming 
dramatic. M. de Rothschild, who was leaning against the mantel- 
piece, said aloud, ‘Monsieur Alfred de Musset, you can go on.’ 
The poet misunderstood him; he thought the Baron spoke ina 
patronising manner. He turned to me, ‘ But he has not paid for 
his seat. What right has he to hear my play?’ He rolled up his 
manuscript. ‘ Whatever does it matter to you ?’ I said to him. 
And the Empress actually condescended to rise in order to calm 

his feelings. But like a man of breeding who has drawn his 
sword, he would not sheathe it. ‘Madame, you are as gracious as 
you are lovely. I raised no objections to reading to your Majesty, 
but no power on earth will compel me to read to M. de Rothschild.’ 
—‘ But you forget that he is a man of taste.” The Emperor saw 
that nothing could disarm Alfred de Musset. He too had risen 
from his chair. He went straight up to M. de Rothschild, who on 
his side would not give way to the poet. ‘I regret to cause an in- 
terruption,’ said he, ‘but M. Alfred de Musset is mistaken if 
he fears that he will bore me with his play. Why, I saw one of 
his plays yesterday, and liked it exceedingly. It was Il fait 
qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée.’ The Emperor smiled. ‘ Yes, 
Monsieur de Rothschild,’ said he, ‘a door must be either open or 
shut.’ The Baron saw what was meant, but he was not the man to 
submit easily. ‘ If I was not afraid,’ he said in plain tones, ‘ of being 
discourteous to M. de Musset, I should not wait here until he had 
finished reading his play. I should be satisfied with applauding 
him at the Thédtre Frangais.’? The Baron spoke in a loud voice. 
De Musset, grinding his teeth as usual, murmured, ‘ That is 
a right which you buy and pay for at the door.’ Every one 
pretended not to hear him. M. de Rothschild heard it 
plainly enough, but he wished at least to retire gracefully. 
He went straight up to the Empress and kissed her hand; 
after doing so he bowed low to de Musset with mock respect- 
fulness. Then he said to me, ‘When will you produce this 
masterpiece ?’—‘ Never,’ I replied.—‘ Never ?’—‘ It was written 
for the Tuileries Theatre.’ My Lord Million fancied he could take 
his revenge. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘so much the better; we shall not 
have to pay for our seats.’ He was on the point of turning the 
laugh in his favour, but by ill-luck he asked the name of the play. 
De Musset replied with a superfine irony, ‘ L’ Ane et le Ruisseau.’— 
‘ Ah, I see,’ said the Baron, ‘ the donkey does not cross the Rubi- 
con; he is a philosopher.’ Thereupon he bowed himself out. The 
Empress said to de Musset, ‘ You see that every one here submits 
to your orders, and that you make every one witty.’ The poet 
bowed and opened his manuscript again.” 


It is curious that it is the Emperor, who is so often accused of 
want of readiness, who on this occasion showed himself the 
gentleman. 


Dr. Dale’s account of Mr. Bright, in the Contemporary 
Review, is an addition to our knowledge of the deceased 
statesman. Dr. Dale brings out not only the deep religious 
faith of his friend, but a certain austerity of mind in him 
which separated him by miles from most of our modern 
philanthropists. He held that as men sow, so shall they reap, 
and though capable of violent indignation against injustice to 
any class, he thought that the State should do little or even 
nothing to help any one :—* The State—this, I think, was Mr. 
Bright’s judgment—should be inflexibly just. It exists for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and the praise of them that do 
well. It has fulfilled its duty when it has instituted such laws, 
and so administered them, that it can say to all its citizens, 
‘What a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’” Dr. Dale. 
confirms the popular belief as to Mr. Bright’s habitual reading 
of the English poets, and tells us the extremely odd fact that 
he read through Paradise Regained every Sunday evening. 
Happily, however, for Mr. Bright’s reputation as a critic, he 
adds that his attraction to that poem was not its poetry, but 
its moral wisdom. Mr. Bright knew even the minor poets of the 
last century, and had read Whittier and admired The Epic 
of Hades. One day, when waiting in Scotland with Mr. 
Faweett for the weather to clear up, Mr. Bright, “to 
pass the time, recited to him, for several hours, single 
verses and long passages from poets of every rank, famous 
and obscure, interspersing the quotations with comments. 
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It must have been his habit for many years to commit 
to memory the lines which impressed him.”———-The essay 
on “Imitation as a Factor in Human Progress,” by Lord 
Justice Fry, is a mine of curious facts, not always, how- 
ever, at first sight correlated. We do not remember to have 
seen before, what, of course, must be true, that the faculty of 
attention differs exceedingly in animals of the same genus, 
and is the key to the differences in their power of learning. 
A showman who bought monkeys from the Zoological Gardens, 
offered twice their usual price if he might keep them a few 
days before selecting. A monkey, he said, who, while being 
trained, would look at a fly on the wall, was hopeless. The 
Lord Justice’s theory is that the cause of conscious imitation 
as well as unconscious, is the desire for economy of labour, 
it being easier to do what we have seen done. He thinks 
that imitation has played an immense part in the education 
of the human race, and is inclined to explain the dominance 
of habit as a continuous imitation of ourselves. He even 
carries his belief in the influence of the desire to imitate into 
the domain of religion, and holds that the desire to imitate 
Christ is a great operative force in society. There is some 
confusion here between imitation, and “ doing like unto,” which 
are not precisely equivalent ideas; but the whole paper is full 
of curious thoughts, one or two of them very original—— 
Mr. Burt, in “Labour in Parliament,” argues strongly in 
favour of leaving workmen self-reliant, and minimising the 
action of the State; but he betrays occasionally a Socialistic 
leaning on particular points. He calls a royalty rent, for 
instance, an oppression. Why is it an oppression any more 
than the rent for a loan called interest? Because the 
mine-owners have a monopoly? So have the owners 
of capital. We do not see much that is original in 
Mr. T. V. Tymms’s answer to the agnostic theory, but 
he puts his case frequently with unusual force and 
terseness. It would be difficult to sum up the ultimate 
difference between Christian and sceptic in fewer words than 
these :—“‘ We walk by faith, not by sight,’ is the Christian 
motto. ‘We walk by sight, and not by faith,’ is a true 
summary of the Agnostic creed..——Mr. Grant Allen, in 
“Individualism,” is worth reading to show how far some of 
our modern Radicals really go towards confiscation. He only 
wants the “nationalisation of raw material,” which includes, 
as he explains, all agricultural land, “rock, coal, metal, 
waterways, natural scenery, and the actual emplacement 
of our cities, towns, and villages.” He does not ask for 
the nationalisation of the sky, and has by some over- 
sight forgotten the forest trees, and electric force, which, 
if all natural things belong to the whole people, must 
be included in their property. Lord Hartington sends 
an introduction to a series of statements in favour of tech- 
nical education, intended to counterbalance the depressing 
effect of Lord Armstrong’s recent narrative of the experience 
of his firm. The sum and substance of all the statements is 
that our competitors abroad beat us by the superior training 
they give the young before they become apprentices to the 
practical work. In regard to agriculture, Sir T. Dyke 
Acland’s opinion is, however, unfavourable. He would train 
the mind of a young farmer as much as possible, but “I must 
say, without hesitation, that to attempt to master the many 
sciences which bear on agriculture, as some persons appear to 
propose, is to attempt an impossibility.” The statements strike 
us as far from conclusive, except as to the superior workman- 
ship of journeyman upholsterers who have passed through 
the schools of art. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Wanderer. By H.Ogram Matuce. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—The author begins with a pean in honour of freedom, i.e., 
freedom from work. He has just got free from the desk, and 
celebrates his deliverance, and compassionates, not without con- 
tempt, the unhappy ones who are left behind. May he find the 
new state all that he believes! But one has read and heard such 
utterances before, and found them sometimes end in disappoint- 
ment. After this come some notable descriptions of travel in 





i 
A Sportsman’s Eden. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. (Bentley ang 
Son.)—The “ Eden ” is briefly the Dominion of Canada, through 
which the author, with his wife (who contributes some ve 
entertaining letters), travelled in search of sport, finding what 
was sought abundantly. Bears and moose and wild sheep were 
among the big game; grouse and trout among the smaller prey. 
We cannot pretend to follow the sportsman and his companions 
through their various adventures, and criticism is out of the 
question. Let it suffice to say that his description justifies the 
title which he has given to the country of his travels, and that 
the pen that describes the Paradise is not unworthy of the task. 
Uncle’s Dream; and The Permanent Husband. By Fedor Dos. 
toieffsky. (Vizetelly and Co.)—Dostoieffsky was undoubtedly a 
great novelist; but greatness is not always sufliciently great to 
understand its own limitations, and of this inability in his case 
the present volume is a proof. He was a master of realistic 
tragedy, and he had some command of the humour of comedy or 
of character; but when he attempted to achieve that farcical king 
of humour which inheres in ludicrous incident, his hand lost its 
cunning. The first of the stories in this volume is devoted to the 
manceuvres of two scheming women to entrap a wealthy dotard, 
and is simply fatuous ; the second deals with the relations of two 
men, one of whom knows that the other has been the lover of his 
dead wife, and is simply unpleasant. The book could not haye 
been written save by an able man, but its ability is utterly wasted, 
The Spectre of the Camera ; or, the Professor’s Sister. By Julian 
Hawthorne. (Chatto and Windus.)—We are strongly of opinion 
that when Mr. Julian Hawthorne takes us into the world of 
fantastic invention, the interest and charm of the tour are in 
inverse ratio to its extent. To put the matter less metaphorically, 
the shortest of his purely fanciful stories are also by far the best; 
and he has written at least a dozen short tales which we think 
infinitely more successful, from an artistic point of view, than the 
romance which is here spread over nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages. One strong impossibility may be accepted by the imagina- 
tion without sense of strain, but repeated impossibilities, quite 
different from each other in nature, tend to destroy the sense of 
illusion, especially when, as here, they are sandwiched between 
passages of homely realism. We may point out that the last of 
these things—the artificial prolongation of life in a mesmeric 
trance—has not even the merit of originality, being borrowed 
from Edgar Poe, just as the murder by disease-germs is borrowed 
from Mr. Grant Allen. 
The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom. By Hume Nisbet. (Ward 
and Downey.)—This “yarn of the Papuan Gulf” (for “the land 
of the hibiscus blossom ” is New Guinea) reeks terribly of blood. 
There is, too, a certain sense of reality about it which the most 
slaughterous fictions cannot attain to. Whether this is or is not 
amerit, is another matter; but it is certainly a fact that the writer 
has every appearance of talking of things quorum pars ipse fuit. His 
characters are, to put the matter plainly, for the most part terrible 
villains ; and it is a considerable relief to read in the preface that 
they are no more than “embodied principles of what might in- 
fluence the future of this great island if lawlessness were allowed 
to run riot, and religion and order were not in the majority.” 
Carolina Joe is the ordinary “ beechcomber ;” but Professor Kill- 
mann, who shoots a native if he sees him wearing a curious bead 
which he covets, and the Greek rover, “ Niggeree,”’ are, we hope, 
impossible. The Professor may be described as an embodied 
principle of scientific curiosity without conscience. The story is 
powerfully told; but some of the horrors, as “ Niggeree’s” story 
of sacking a native village, might have been retrenched with 
advantage. 
Agatha Page. By Isaac Henderson. 2 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The heroine of this story is the daughter of an 
American father and an Italian mother, and is certainly a very 
happy specimen of a mixed race. Indeed, one way of looking at 
the book is as a study in heredity. There is an American pur sang, 
who is not by any means a desirable person, and an unmixed 
Italian, who is a great deal worse. The contrast of the story is, 
indeed, between the self-restraint and loyal faith of Agatha and 
the wayward and uncontrolled passion of her Italian cousin. But 
there are good Italians too. The Duke and Duchess are quite 
admirable figures, though there is a certain stolid common-sense 
about the Duke which would incline us to claim him as a country- 
man of ourown. The courtship of Agatha Page is a charming 
story; the narrative of her married life has much that is painful 
in it. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how a husband who had 
certainly loved her and could appreciate her, could have been drawn 


Scandinavia and Germany, and some miscellaneous essays, the | away by any wiles, however powerful. Agatha Page, on the whole, 


last, and most remarkable, treating of death, as giving experiences 


is distinctly above the average novel, both in conception and 


of the “ valley of the shadow.” This is a well written, sometimes | execution. 


powerfully written book, but not without an occasional ex- 
travagance, 


The Coming of the Friars. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 





(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This volume contains seven essays, which 
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nave appeared at various times in the Nineteenth Century, and 
have, we think, been noticed on the occasion of their first publi- 
cation. The fourth and fifth, relating the story of “The Black 
Death in East Anglia,” are perhaps the most striking. “Village 
Life in Norfolk Six Hundred Years Ago” is also very good; but 
the superior definiteness of the first-named subject enables the 
writer to produce a more distinct effect on his readers. The other 
essays are “The Coming of the Friars,” “ Daily Life in a Medieval 
Monastery,” “The Building of a University,” and “The Prophet 
of Walnut-Tree Yard,” a very interesting account of Lodowick 
Muggleton, whose name was, and possibly is, still borne by one 
of the countless sects which are, so to speak, the “ seamy side ” of 
Protestantism. If Dr. Jessopp could purify his style of an occa- 
sional colloquialism, which sometimes comes perilously near to 
vulgarity, it would be well. 

The Apostle of the Indians. By the Rev. F. P. L. Josa. (Wells 
Gardner and Co.)—The missionary to whom this title is given, 
not, we think, without good reason, was William Henry Brett, 
whose missionary life, spent wholly in Guiana, included nearly 
forty years of laborious service. He had set his mind from early 
youth on this object of life, did his best to fit himself for it, and 
continued to make up for the defects of his early education. He 
succeeded in becoming a man of unusual attainments ; and he had, 
as might be expected from a character of such energy, no small 
success in the work to which he devoted himself. The evangelisa- 
tion of the Indians of Guiana, and of the coolie labourers, was 
carried on from small and apparently hopeless beginnings to most 
important results. Of the labours that had this ending we have 
an excellent narrative. The book is full of varied interest. Next 
to Mr. Brett himself comes the admirable figure of Cornelius, his 
native catechist. 

We have received a new edition (sixteenth thousand) of 
Principal Tulloch’s Beginning Life (C. Burnes), and now that 
considerably more than a decade has passed away since its first 
publication, may commend its admirable good sense in matters of 
faith and practice to readers who may not be familiar with its 
merits. 


[For Publications of the Week, see page 620.] 








“ ” “TIBERTY ” 
LIBERTY CRETONNES & CHINTZES 
asin For Seretens pone snige Ina 


vast variety of unique and new designs and fast 
a “LIBERTY ” 


colours. Prices from 8d. per yard, 32 in. wide, 

arntngeer-i cen TAPESTRIES & MUSLINS. 

For Dresses and Furniture, In new, original, and selected designs, and 
Patterns post-free, charming colourings At Moderate Prices. 


9 | Spring Pattern-Books post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











Manufactory, Birmingham, 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians{ J os. G@ G  CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 








‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
“It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a dozen are 
worn out by the use of improper spectacles. This is the 
result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
and so cannot, as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
accurately. 

FAI LI N G Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to care- 
fally test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella- 
donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu- 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features. 

VI Sl Oo N Without these precautions are taken, no glasses are likely 

« to be satisfactory. 

JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“Our Eyes,’’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 
Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (opposite South Ken- 
| sington Railway Station), 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 


THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE ON THE MUTUAL 
SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. 


INVESTED FUNDS, UPWARDS OF £4,250,000. 





Life Assurance without Commission or Agency Fees. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS.—During the year 1888 
the Claims paid under Policies, in respect of which none of 
the allotted Bonuses had been surrendered, amounted to 
£253,099. Of this sum no less than £123,699 consisted of 
added Profit, being 95 per cent. of the original Sams 


Assured. 


Apply to the Actuary for full papers. 
ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
The HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 


Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Oatalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


GAL h BEY. 








GROSVENOR 


NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 
HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street—The SECOND 
ANNUAL SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 9till7. Admission, 
Is.; Season Tickets, 5s. J. W. BECK, Secretary. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATY SCHULARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15,—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 





WUGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on _ the 
» FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June llth. 
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Alexander (S.), Moral Order and Progress, 8vo.. 
Bacon’s Estays, edited by F. E. Selby, cr 8vo ..... 
Barbour (A. W. F.), Anatomy of Labour, cr 8vo 
Barrett (F.), Admirable Lady Biddy Fane, cr 8vo ..... 
Bates (E. K ), Kaleidoscope Scenes, East to West, 8vo 















Benison (H. W. 8S. W.), Haunts of Nature, cr 8V0.............s:se0ee0s +...(Stock) 

Boielle (J.), French Composition, Warren Hasting (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
Brabourne (P.), Recitations, Cr SVO .......cccccssscossescocseseseresscosscseessseee (Stock) 1/6 
Bramston (M.), In Hiding, cr 8vo ....... ...(W. Smith) 6/0 
Danby (F.), A Babe in Bohemia, cr 8V0..............+.cessscsseeeeesseeees (S. Blackett) 6/0 
Dawson (W. J.), Threshold of Manhood, cr 8vo... ..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
De Imitatione Christi, edited by P. C. Wolfsgruber, cr 8vo ......... (aoe) 6/0 
We Vere (A.), TAGAVS, TOMO... ,<10.nrocoressoocorsecseosoes eapieeesaee ee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dymes (T. J.), Trade of United Kingdom, Cr 8V0...........scsseeeecessseeeces (Stock) 3/6 






om (W. Smith) 31/ 


Garibaldi (G.), Autobiography of, 3 vols, cr 8vo .... /6 
8) omy ond (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 


Gilder (J. L ), Authors at Home, cr 8V0............sese0ese00++ 








Greenlees (G.), Gifford Lectures and Max Miiller, cr 8vo ............... (Holmes) 1/6 
Gréville (H.), Nikana: a Romance, Cr 8V0  .....sseeceseeeeereee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hamilton (G.), Moods of the English Bib'e, 4to ........ (Oliver & Boyd) 7/6 
Hutchinson (J.), Aids to Ophthalmic Medicine, 12mo vupheshent (Bailliére 2/0 
Ingbam (J. A.), City Slums, Cr 8V0........0000.ccseseeeeee ..(8 h 2/0 
Karr (H. W.8.), Ten Years’ Wild Sport in Foreign Lands (Chapman & Hall) 8/0 
Linton (E. L.), Through the Long Night, cr 8vo ............ (Hurst & Blackett) 5,0 
Lithgow (R. A. D.), Heredity, a Study, cr 8v0_ ..............ssesseeseeees (Bailliére) 4/6 
Lusignan (A. de), Twelve Years’ Reign, Abdul Hamid XI., cr 8vo...(S. Low) 76 
Mitford (B.), Fire Trumpet, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... buasabbseesepeeneanoss ean (S. Blackett) 31/6 


Montefiore (A.), H. M. Stanley, the African Explorer, cr 8vo ..... (Partridge) 1/6 
Mulholland (C), Strange Adventures of Little Snowdrop ...... (Washbourne) 3/6 
Needham (G. C.), Bible Briefs, cr 8V0  ...........ssesseeeeeee piinveienneaineiti (Hawkins) 2/6 
Page (J.), John Bright, the Man of the People, cr 8vo.. (Partridge) 1/6 
Paris by Day and Nizht, Cr 800 ..........0sccessessssecceeceesenes { 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Hawara, Brahmu, and Arsinoe, 4to 
Poem Pictures, by ‘* Fauvette,” 12mo...... 
Postgate (J. P.), Sermo Latinus, cr 8vo_....... 
Powell (E. P.), Our Heredity from God, cr 8v 
Preyer (W_), The Development of the Intellect, cr 8vo 
Procter (J.), Romance of a Swiss Tour, cr 8vo.............. 














...(Appleton) 
er, (Hamilton) 6/0 
.(Digby & Long) 2/ 








Richardson (A.), What are the Catholic Claims? cr 8vo ............ (C.K. Paul) 3/6 
Sargent (EK. G.), Through Cloud and Sunshine, cr 8V0 ..........06--sc0000 (Stock) 4/6 
Secret of the Lamas, cr 80 ...sce..csssessseseeeseseeesseees (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 


Sloan (J. McG.), New Aids to Reflection, cr 8vo (Ireland) 6/0 
Smith (W. and L.), Story of, edited by G. 8. Merriam, cr 8vo ...(Blackwocd) 12/6 
Thomson (B.), Middle Lias of Northamptonshire, 8vo...............c000++ (Wright) 3/6 
Tyrwhitt (R. St. J.), Battle and After, 12mo...............06 (Macmillan) 3/6 
Tytler (S.), A Houseful of Girls, cr 8vo ...... ..(W. Smith) 6/0 
Veitch (J.), Ess»ys in Philosophy, er 8vo. ...(Blackwood) 5/ 












WHORES {Es © ), VOMMPTIORN, OF BIO: o500sisusesesseseseeessessecsesovossoonseesoceers (Bell) 5/0 
Vignoles (C. B.), Reminiscerce of, 8vo. (Longmans) 16/0 
SVARBON LID), BVIVAN TOU OP IID seis csecscoscsvvdceesseossovaccossconecoseouates (Onwin) 3/6 
Weber (A.), In Spring-Time, cr 8V0. ............cccccssesssssseccoccoessseeces (W. Smith) 60 
Willink (H. G.), The Dutch Home Labour Colonies, cr 8vo ..(C. K, Paul) 1/6 
Wright (H. P.), Leprosy, an Imperial Danger, cr 8vo.................. (Churchill) 4/0 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. : 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 

PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas,— 
“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


as WIDOW of a CLERGYMAN, living in West Hamp- 
stead with her grown-up daughter and niece, OFFERS a GOOD HOME to 
YOUNG LADIES engaged in tuition or studying, or would take the entire charge 
and education of two or three young children, Near trains and omnibuses,— 
For terms and particulars, address ‘‘ H.,” 43 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C. 








W ANTED, a WELL-QUALIFIED LITTERATEDUR, to 

partly rewrite, to prepare for publication, and correct the proof-sheets 
of some 400 pages of Manuscript. Fee liberal. Particulars will be sent to 
suitable pa: ty.—Address, ‘‘ PHILOSOPHY,” care of Messrs, Anderson’s Adver- 
tising Agency, 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








S?- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT F MBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 189. 

Spec‘al Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
metts are made for Stucents entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 





HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
inn Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife, 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head- Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Kight boys have 

just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 
HE LIMITS of FREE-TRADE. By a Liserat. In- 
cluding a Comparison of the Progres of the Trade of England during 
the past Twenty Years with that of the other Leading Nations of the World, 
advecating Governmental Promotion of British Trade, and dealing with the 
question ot Foreign Bounties. 








TE 


NIVERSITY of oOTagg, 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

This CHAIR having become VACANT through the death of Professor ya: 
waring Brown, the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BOARD of PROPERTY 
prepared to receive and consider APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES, 

The Salary will be £600 per annum (which will commence to run from the date of 
embarkation), besides the CLASS FEES, which are £3 3s. for each Student per term 
of six months, The sum of £100 will be advanced for passage to Dunedin and 
other expenses. Intending Candidates in Great Britain must forward their 
Applications (stating age) and 12 printed copies of their Testimonials, on or before 

ay 31st, 1889, to the Subscriber, who will supply further information ang 
forward copies of the University Calendar if desired. No religious test is required 
to hold office inthe University, which is entirely unconnected with any denom:. 
nation. : HUGH AULD, W.s, 

21 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, April 3rd, 1889, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The nex ANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on J 
llth and tithe The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be po 
in connection with it :— 

One of £10 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





WOMEN, 











T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £69 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 





OVER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and other University distinctions. 
In Woolwich Examination, the first, second (twice), and many other places. 
Entries for Indian Civil, Sandhurst, and Navy. f 
In last year, 24 passed Army Preliminary in all subjects. — 
Preparation for London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by F. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


HE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 
144 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES will LAY the FIRST STONE of the 
NEW BUILDING at the above site on TUESDAY, May 7th. 
His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY has kindly consented 


to officiate upon the occasion. 
MARGARET M. BAGSTER, Secretary. 
222 Marylebone Road, N.W. 





RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH. 
Warpen—Rev. J. H. SKRINE. 
Several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in JULY. Candidates 
at a distance can be examined at centres nearer their homes.—Apply to WARDEN, 
The Cullege, standing in exceptionally healthy situation, prepares for the 
Universities, Army, and Public Services, Special and individual tuition where 
required. Modern Side. Jun‘or School. ’ ‘ 
A few Exhibitions are also offered to Sons of Anglican Clergy in any part of 
United Kingdom.—For details, apply to WARDEN. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Squire. 
CHANGE of DAY of OPENING from May 2nd to Saturday, May 4th. owing toa 
First Entrance Scholarship having been gained by a Pupil.—Address for Circular 
to Miss WOOD MAN, as above. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.—Miss NORTON vill 
_REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 8th. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head 

Master: C. A. VINCK, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq, M.A., Fellow of Peternouse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master : T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The SCHOOL 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, May 9th.—For Prospectus and other information, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.; 
or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.U. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 




















LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL--LEWIS FRY, Esq, M.P. 
VicE-PRESIDENT--Rev. J. M. WILSON. 
HEAD-MISTRESS—Miss WOODS. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, May 4th. 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq, Fern House, Clifton. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURBRY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTKKN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen Colleges 














London: Trisner and Oc., Ludgate Hill. 





Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 
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Ns 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R CIRENCESTER. 


i al Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
i Established Oy al training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
pot intending Colonists, &. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
peer in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
aapagement, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PresIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 








bie a 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines. —The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
ent in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
d in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
tmentsin the Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 


emplo 
admitted 1 
Ten Appoin 
Telegraph 
College. 


ee aa 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—-Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; Drawing, 
Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The New 
Buildings are csparble of accommodating 200 scholars. School Honrs, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Sca!e of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
aTerm, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the Head- 
Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES MAY 7th. Entrance Examination at the School-House on 


Monday, May 6tb, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Sccretary. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers 
limited. Subjects taken:—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting, Vacaacies at Easter. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classe:, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 




















RESDEN.—A COMFORTABLE HOME and FIRST- 
CLASS TUITION offered at moderate terms by an English and a 
Hanoverian Lady.—Address, “ ANGLIA,” Schnorrstrasse 2, Dresden. 





RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis. 
tinguished German Officer receive a limited number of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations. Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
Storey, Lancaster.--Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEIN, 7 Sedanstrasse, 
Dresden. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The MAY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be 
sent, post-free, — 5 ee to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE.-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 


rooms. Table d’héte dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Hight lawn-tennis courts. Large 
swimming-bath, Private baths. Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 
RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ws ee one nee £9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss see we ewe -10,000,000 





THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY. 


THE REPROACH 


ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


OF 


In 3 vols. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





es NINETEENTH CENTURY 
MAY. Price 23. 6d. 


THE New NavaL Procramme. By the Right Hon. Lord Armstrong. 
THE LFssON OF BirMINGHAM. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

Tue Hinpu at Home. By the Countess of Jersey. 

A Workine Woman's Sperecu. By Clementina Black. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. By Professor Geffcken. 

With FaTHER DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS. By Edward Clifford. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. By the Rev. Dr. Wace. 

AN EXPLANATION TO ProressoR HuxLey. By the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Socretr AND DEMOcRACY IN FRANCE. By Frederick Marshall, 
Misery In Great Citiks. By Frederick Greenwood. 

Are WE Maxine War? By Frederic Harris :n. 

ITALY 1n 1888-89, By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: KrGan Pau, TreEncu, and Co. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


Oo L PARI 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKF, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfoli», Price Three Guineas, 





8. 





FREE BY POST, 

“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &. 

THE AU FO Tt 3? 2 COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


PSTATIBS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ag ney by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 





STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ SOA 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 


AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Itis specially suitable for ladies, children 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvutsiDE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAs. 







WD sca ccicnssndncicsacanssiacagstorancenc’ £10 10 0 
Pp > Half-Page ... ~~ &€86 
Quarter-Page......... 212 6 
Narrow Column ............ « 310 0 
Half-Column...............00+ wee eK 
Quarter-Column ........ccsceeesees 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in*broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 





ALL WHO SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALK 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. Too 

dip the stopper into ve! ¢ 

Dr. DUNBAR, care of 


hot water, an: 





FROM 


rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a x 
essrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 
Twelve Months. 


COLDS 
ARAM, 











fe pF rong ~ To insure insertion, Advertisemen ts should reach the 
E.0. © Publishing Office not later than noon on Friday. 
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Spade oc AUTHOES 

(Ineorporated).—The Executive Committee of 
this Society annonnce that arrangements have now 
been made for Reading and Advising on Manuscripts. 
The services of a competent Staff of Readers have 
been engazed. 

A Report on the literary and artistic character and 
style, and treatment of the work, is delivered to the 
Author. 

Technical works are not received. 

A small fee is charged for each MS, read. 

By order, 
S. 8. SPRIGGE, Secretary. 

4 Portugal Street, W.C. 


ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 
Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 
A List of Pamphlets (#d.each and upwards) will 


be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. 
URRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross 
S.W Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 











QTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
dinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
. Waterloo Place, 











General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London. 
Actuary. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ..........sssseeseeeee £1,500,000 
980,000 


Reserve Fand........ccceccsseesoeseees ooee Ny 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 














LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


USE 
rF R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir OC, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Geutlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO’8S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 


7. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


FOURTH EDITION in preparation: 


INSPIRATION and the BIBLE: 
an Inquiry. By R, F. Horton, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 

**An independent and valuable contribution to a 
right knowledge and appreciation in the Bible.’— 

Bradford Observer. 


WORKS by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
*“ EXPOSITIONS.’”’ 4 vols. demy 


8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 
‘These sermons are vigorous and original, and 
evidently the product of a cultured mind,’”—Literary 
Churchman. 


The HOUSE andITS BUILDER: a 
Book for the Doubtful. Second Edition, paper, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s: 

“We very earnestly commend this thoughtful, 
strong, and deeply religious book to all who are per- 
plexed with sceptical doubts or fears.’’—Noncon- 
Sormist. 


Vol. XIX. of * The Story of the Nations,”—Now ready. 


MEDIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, 
Author of ‘‘ Assyria,’’ ‘‘ Chaldea,” &. Maps and 
Illustrations, large crown 8yo, cloth, 53.; gilt 
edges, 5s, 6d, 

** A learned and excellent volume of the series.”— 

Duily Chronicle. 


The “COMMISSION ” EDITION. 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT: 
being the History of the Irish Question from the 
Death of O’Connell to the Suicide of Pigott. By 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” &. Paper, ls.; cloth boards, 2s. 


PART I. ofa NEW HALF-YEARLY VOLUME. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
The MAY CONTENTS include Articles on: 
“SAMOA,” by the U.S. Commissioner to Samoa in 
1886, Geo, H. Bates, and Captain H. Erben.— 
ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM, by Edw. L. 
Wilson. Illust—RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN 
FRANCIS MILLET, by Wyatt. Illust.—THE 
MONASTERIES OF IRELAND, by Chas. de Kay: 
Illust.—SALOME MULLER, by Geo. W. Cable, 

&e., &c. Price ls. 41. 


London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Sq., E.C. 


_Now ready, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
GNOSTIC FAITH. Enlarged, by 
Permission, from the National Review of 
February, 1884. 

** A remarkably comprehensive survey of a subject 
which the present triangular duel between Professor 
Huxley, Dr. Wace, and the Bishop of Peterborough is 
investing with a fresh interest. It is the work of a 
widely read, conscientious scholar, who knows how 
to illustrate his great theme with the wisdom of the 
ancients,”’—Echo. 

‘The small and interesting philosophic essay on 
Agnostic Faith will interest all who busy themselves 
with the modern criticisms of Christianity,’”— 
Scotsman, 

** Will be read with interest by all students of the 
philosophy of religion, by which phrase we mean not 
merely deeply read philosophers, but all who take an 
interest in the different phases of scepticism...... The 
little book deserves a wide circulation,’’—Aberdeen 
Journal, 

Wituiram Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W., and 
of any Bookseller or Newsman. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Wrones 
MADE Rigut.—Every day that any bodily 
suffering is permitted to continue renders it more 
certain to become chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s 
purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well 
adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered, the 
liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, 
or the brain muddled. With this medicine every 
invalid can cure himself, and those who are weak and 
infirm throvgh imperfect digestion may make them- 
selves strong and stout by Holloway’s excellent Pills. 
A few doses of them usually mitigate the most painful 
symptoms caused by undigested food, from which they 
thoroughly free the alimentary canal and completely 
restore its natural power and action. 














Price 8s. ; Postage, 43d. 
I A D I 8 
By A DESCENDANT, 


J. T. HAYES, 
17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW ETYMOLOGICAL WORK by Dr. CHARNOcx. 
Now ready, price 10s , crown 8yo, cloth lettered 


NUCES ETYMOLOGICA, 


London: TRUBNER and CO , 57 and 59 Ludgate Hi) 


J. BOIELLE, of DULWICH. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


RENCH COMPOSITION th 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. oe 
WARREN HASTINGS. Edited, with Notes, Hints 
— ares’ be by 2 Boieie, B.A, (Univ. 
all.), Senior Frenc aster, Dulwi é 
Crown 80, cloth, 3s. 6d, rs 

ol. I RICK the GREAT, 35, 

LORD GLIVE (in the Pros: o Vol. Mi, 
ILLIAMS an orGaTE, 14 Henrietta Streot 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 § ink 
Street, Edinburgh. — 


Just published, post 8vo, price One Sh illing, 

A MIDNIGHT PASTIME : a Novel 
By J. H. Briayovsr. m 

London: Simpxin, MaRsHALL, d t 
tioners’ Ha!l Court. : wv oe nt ae 

NEW NOVEL by FRANK DANBY. 
At all Booksellers’, 1 vol., 6s. 

A BABE in BOHEMIA. 
By Frank Danby, Author of “ Dr, Philips,” &, 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, 


Just published, 600 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


| ABOUR and LIFE of the PEOPLE, 
Volume I,: EAST LONDON, 
Edited by CHARLES BootH. With a large Col 
Map. Contributors :—Charles Booth, Honiton Pam 
David F. Schloss, Ernest Aves, Stephen N, Fox, 
Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, H. Llewellyn Smith, * 
ConTENTSs :—1. The Olasses.—2. The Trades (Docks, 
Tailoring, Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, Silk, 
Woman’s Work).—3. Special Subjects (Sweating, 
Influx of Population, Jewish Community), 
WittiamMs and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


OURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY 
For 1889. Just published, 394 pp., demy 8vo, 2, 
“No person intending to insure should fail to con- 
sult this manual.”—Spectator, April 20th, 1889, 
The HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE. 3a, 


WILi1AM Bourne, Holford Chambers, Lord Street, 
Liverpool. 




















SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREKHT, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
Pel te contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.C, 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER @ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 
Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 


OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
“WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pros 

fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 

London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.C, 











FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 


MAY 15th, oom 
a ivers Number, price 23. 61., wi 
ial ust Photogravures from the Pictures 
contain “ent Exhibition by the following Artists :— 
in Leng tie, R.A. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. 
John e Watts, R.A. Onless, R.A. 
Georg 'd Poynter, R.A. H. W. B. Davis, R.A. 
Edware aghton, A-R.A. | Ernest Crofts, R.A. 
ent Herkomer, R.A. . And others. _ 
t of these Engravings will be of Full-Page size, 
~ ve been executed with the utmost available 
od by Guillaume Fréres, of Paris, the Meisenbach 
a er. 
Company, ee wil be further Illustrated by Fac- 
A ‘les of Original Drawings made by the following 
ti ts (from their Pictures in this year's Academy) 
- coal for this number of the Universal Review :— 
Sie John Gilbert, R.A. Albert set 
Henry Moore, A.R.A. Ernest Parton. 
W, Leader, R.A. E. Blair Leighton. 
pe = > a rt 
4 R.A. . A. rey, A.R.A, 
& Ww. ae ¥ Arthur Lemon. 
W. Dendy Sadler. W. Wyllie 
H. 8. Marks, R.A. E , if. 
It is believed that the above Engravings will form 
a most complete record of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition for 1889. The Article which accompanies 
them will be the Second of the Series on the Present 
Condition of Painting in England aud France, by the 
Editor of the Universal Review. 
London: SONNENSCHEIN and Co, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
i he CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 
.Bricut. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
eon as A Factor in Human Prooress. By 
d Justice Fry. 

eee IN PaRLIAMENT. By Thomas Burt, M.P. 

Acyostic Expositions. By T. Vincent Tymm.:. 

Prices AT THE NaTIONAL GALLERY. By Edward T. 

k. 

5... AND Socratism. By Grant Allen. 

Ratiways IN Cutna. By Charles 8. Addis. 

“Our GREAT PHILOSOPHER.” By W. 8. Lilly. 

Tur InDUSTRIAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL TRAINING 
By the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
Arthur H. D, Acland, M.P., and others, 

Ispister and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


— NATIONAL REVIEW, 





MAY. 2s. 6d. 

SILVER AND THE Fatt OF Pricrs. By Moreton 
Frewen. 

Tue MADAME DE MAINTENON OF WURTEMBFRG. By 
Miss C. A. Montresor. 

Tae Music oF THE British Army. By F. J. 
Crowest. 

ScrentiFic EpvcATION IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
Prosperity. By Professor Percy Frankland. 

Docrorina 1n CuIna. By Lieutenant H. N. Shore, 
RN. 


N. 
Tue Lessons OF EMIGRATION. By Stephen Thomp- 


son. 

Batzac’s View OF THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 
By Philip Kent. 

THE Progress OF MODERN BIRMINGHAM. By Dr. 
A. J. H. Crespi. 

MEDITATIONS OF A WESTERN WANDERER: A POEM. 
By the Countess of Jersey. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. Atten and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


FA © A NN Ff #., 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and JOHN C. STAPLES. 
Price 6d. Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 

ay eon Nora. From the Picture by C, La 

reevy, 

- SHarto. Serial Story. Chaps. 28-30. W.E. 

orris, 

THE MoperN Jupas. Poem: E. Nesbit. 

Littte PEOPLE IN THE StupI0. C. La Creevy. 
With Illustrations by the Author and M. Ellen 
Edwards. A 

THE Seat MaIpeN: A LEGEND OF THE ORKNEYS. 
Serial Story. Chaps. 5-6. Julian Corbett. With 
Illustrations by Everard Hopkins, 

Tue BaLttaD oF Paypava. Poem. A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter), With 
Illustrations by S. A. H. Robinson. 

THE ADVENTURES OF Davin VANE AND David CRANE. 
Serial Story. Chaps. 19.22. J. T. Trowbridge. 
With Illustrations by Carl Hirschberg. 

Tae Rev. J. G. Woop. Edward Salmon. 

A SaGe oF SIxTEEN. Serial Story. Chaps. 21-22, L. 

= B. Walford. 

ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION :— 
VIII, THackrray. V.J. Leatherdale. 
Tan PRINCIPLES Or Composition: Mr, RusKIn’s 


London: Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 











Ready this day. 
[HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1889, 
ConTENTS. 


1, CoRPoRATE REUNION IN THE REIGN OF CHaRzes I. 
By J. M. Stone. 
2, THe NatTIoNaL Music oF SCOTLAND, By J. Cuth- 


bert Hadden. 
3. THe Panama SCANDAL. 
4 Tue Tennis Court. 
5. A Scorrish GovERNING Hovss. 
6. GREECE BEFORE 1821. By Demetrius Bikelas, 
7. Junius Wourr, By Edith Marget. 
8. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
§. ContemPoRARY LITERATURE, 


ALEX. GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, prem al 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 


By Mre HENRY WoopnD. 
Author of ‘‘ The Channings,” &c, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 








The REPENTANCE of PAUL WENTWORTH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** A clever, intellectual novel. The writing and character-drawing are exceptionally good, and the story is 
most ably sustained and wrought out.” —Life, 





By the AUTHOR of “ JULIET.” 


MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. Carter. In 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, 
*** Mrs, Severn’ is worth reading, and once begun is not likely to remiin unfinishe1.’’—Atheneum. 
“Could hardly have been better written.”—Academy. 
“Ts full of charm and interest, and more than a common succes3.”—Life. 
** A very interesting and original story.”—Manchester Examiner, 





By the AUTHOR of “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. M. Peard, 


Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


J Pe gag and interesting novel, sure to be one of the successes of the season, as it well deserves to be.” — 
ohn Bull, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


SECOND EDITION, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 


LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., 


Formerly United States Minister in England; Author of ‘‘ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” ‘History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 


Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


"Mr. Motley’s correspondence was singularly full and vivid; so that we have only to dive into these 
volumes at any point to have pictures presented to us of the life and manners both of Europe and America, 
as well as accounts of interviews with numbers of eminent men and women,”’—Daily Telegraph. 


** Motley was full of interest in art and in books, and the two volumes are pervaded by an exquisite 
flavour of literature. We can cordially recommend this correspondence to anybody who cares for pleasant 
reading. It shows the writer in an admirable light, and we owe a debt to those who have admitted the 
public to so agreeable and interesting a record.”"—Daily News, 


“ Delightful volumes, edited with rare modesty and good taste, and full of welcome illustrations both of 
Motley’s character and of his surroundings. The most charming of all the lettters are some of those 
addressed to his daughters, full of fun and wisdom, and furnishing graceful and manifestly .rustworthy 
evidence of the amiability that won for him the love of those with whom he came in contact.”—Ath enzum. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. MONA CAIRD’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d, 


The Wing of Azrael. 
BY MONA CAIRD. 


“Tt will be one of the topics of the year; and any one who goes out to dinner and has 
to confess that he has not read ‘ Azrael, will be at a disadvantage at London dinner- 
parties during the coming season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF BAILEY’S “FESTUS.” 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 794 pp., price 3s. 6d. 


FESTUS: A POEM. 


By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
With a Photographic Reproduction of the Bust of the Author by John A. P. MacBride. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Is a Sotprer’s Lirg Wortu Livina? By Lord Wolseley. 

A PLEA FoR aN ENDOWED THEATRE. By William Archer. 

ALFRED DE Musset.—II. By Arséne Housssye. 

Wuat 1s Ritvarism ? 

JOHN BricHT. By Karl Blind. 

MASHUNALAND AND THE MasHonas. By F.C. Selous. 

Tue Great Missionary Success. By Lady Dilke. 

CoLtour 1n DomesticiTy AND Dress. By Hamilton Aidé. 

Two CENTURIES OF MAGISTRATES’ WORK IN fuURREY. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. 

Tue ZeIT-GrIST UNDER DRILL. By Colonel F. Maurice. 

“ RoBERT ELSMERE” aS A SyMPTOM. By Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. : 

TE EpucaTion COMMISSION AND THE ScHOOL RaTE, By Cardinal Manning. 


HALF-A-CENTURY of MUSIC in 


ENGLAND: 1837-1887. By F. Hurrrer, Author of ‘ Richard Wagner and 
the Music of the Future.” Demy 8vo, 8s. [This day, 


TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS in FOREIGN 


LANDS ; or, Travels in the Eighties. By H. W. Seron-Karr, F.R.G.S., 
&. Domy 8v0, 9s. [This day. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 


H. pe Winpt. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy S8vo, 20s, 


“* Mr. de Windt says that his book will not have been written in vainif its pages 
deter other travellers from following his example. But, although we are far from 
undervaluing his great hardships and difficulties, we cannot but rejoice that he 

laced himself in a position to give to the world so excellent a book of travels. 

e are grateful to him for having taught us so much that we did not know, and 
for having untaught us so much that we thought we knew.’’—Saturday Review. 











MADAME de STAEL: her Friends, and her 


Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Gorpon CumminG. With a Portrait, 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 363. 
** A great historical and biographical encyclopedia, there is no page that is not 
interesting reading.”—Times, 
“It must be the reader’s own fault if he does not rise from the perusal of these 
volumes with a clear idea of what Madame de Stzél was, and what ber work in 
the world amounted to.”—Quarterly Review, 





HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. By Ernest RENAN. 
Second Division, Demy 8vo, 14s 


GIBRALTAR. 
By HENRY M. FIELD. 


With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Field has written a most interesting, genia], and generous report, which 


wetrust may touch some chords of sympathy in the breasts of his countrymen on 
the other shore,”’—Daily News. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








COMPLETION OF THE “LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


ROGERS & HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of “The Early Life of Samuel Rogers,” &c. 
*,* Turse VoLUMES CONTAIN A LARGE NUMBER OF HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ DEMOS.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NETHER WORLD. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” ‘‘ A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 71. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing :—* The COUNTY,” Chaps. 16-20.—“ The LAST of the SOUTHEYS.” 
— ATTABAI BEVVI."—* VENICE in SPRING.”—‘* ON AHEAD !”— 
“ HOMEWARD-BOUND.”—* RIGHT and LEFT.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, No. 483, for April 26th, of 
ee RAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
Containing a good Assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. 
A Copy gratis and post-free on application, 


Also, gratis and post-free, aCATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY 
ani PRESENTATION ; and, price 3s. 6d. post-free, a GENERAL 
CATALOGUK of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 3} PICCADILLY, W. 











ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





A FULL AND PERMANENT FINE ART RECORD OF THIS YEAR'S 
EXHIBITION WILL BE FOUND IN 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTUREs 
1889, . 


Containing Carefully Executed Reproductions of Pictures and Sculpture 
the Leading Exhibitors, 7 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH 
Part I, veady on the Opening Day of the Academy, May 6th, 
Part II. ready May 27th, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 








Now ready, price 5s, 


The SECRET of the LAMAS: a Tale of 


Thibet. The reader is here presented with a thrilling story of adventure 

the scene of which is laid chiefly in the wilds of Thibet. The startling 
religious ceremonies of the Lamas of Thibet are graphically described in the 
course of the narrative, the interest of which is heightened by the introduc. 
tion of the mysteries of telepathic communication leading to the discovery of 
a deeply-laid criminal scheme. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited ; and all Booksellers, 


LS 
Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, price 5s., of 


The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE, 


By Frank BARRETT. 
“ A tale of adventure than which we have read few more thrilling, and it may 
possibly rank even above ‘Allan Quatermain.”—Atheneum, 
“©The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane’ is Mr. Frank Barrett’s most ambitions 
most sensational, and most successful work.’’—Academy, . 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited; and all Booksellers, 





es 


NOTICE.—A NEW SERIAL ISSUE of 


The PEOPLES of the WORLD, 


being a Popular Description of the Characteristics, Manners, and Customs of 
the Human Family, by Rospert Brown, M.A., -D., F.LS., F.R.G.S, 
with nearly 1,000 Illustrations, is about to be published in Monthly Parts, 
price 7d. wart I. now ready, including large Map in Colours, showing the 
Distribution of Mankind, with Typical Pictures of the Leading Races, 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 











THE STANLEY EXPEDITION. 





In May will be published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, with Portraits 
and Map. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR 


COLUMN: 
A Narrative of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 


Including a Complete Diary, showing how Events led up to the 
Assassination of Major Barttelot, and the Failure of this Branch 
of Stanley’s Expedition. 


By J. ROSE TROUP., 
Transport Officer to the Expedition. 


WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





New Sixpenny Monthly Magazine. 


EAST AND WEST. 


A MAGAZINE FOR ALL, 


The FIRST NUMBER of “EAST AND WEST” will appear in LONDON and 
PARIS on MAY 18th, 1889, 





CONTENTS OF NUMBER I. 


COSETTE. Serial Story. By Katuarine S, Macgvorp. 

A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF THE FOOT HILLS. A Story. By 
Bret Harte. 

SOME DUTCH PAINTERS. No. I.—Frans Hats. By Tromas R 
Macqvorp, R.I. 

A GLIMPSE UF ITALY. By Tuomas STAntey. 

ILL-MATCHED. Serial Story. By JEANNE Marret. 

A ROMAN DAY. By Professor Cuurcu. 

GRAND CROIX AND ITS QUEENS. A Story. By Saran 


TYXTLER, 
INDIAN CORN IN FRANCE. By Mrs, Prarr, 





Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


WARD and DOWNEY, London. 
The GALIGNANI LIBRARY, Paris. 
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wAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO’S NEW LIST. 








A VERY IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By Thomas Pinkerton, 


hor of ‘The Meadowsweet Comedy.” 2 vols. The Spectator says it 
Ant ohnmistakably clever book, and thongh it often recalls the literary 
hg aTing both of Anthony Trollope and of Mr. W. E. Norris, it is an original 
Lor sey well. By the few who know and love good work it will be found 
oughly enjoyable.” The Morning Post says :—“* Itis fresh, fallof humour, 
then bitter in its satire. The writer's character-sketches can best be 
meet a by the homely phrase, ‘they are brimful of cleverness.’ The 
itish Weekly says :—‘ Not often in a season’s reading do we come upon a 
story co clever as this. There is enough of such cleverness in Mr. Pinkerton’s 
rob to make him a reputation as a satirist. He will soon take a prominent 
lace among the novelists of to-day.’” The Whitehall Review speaks of ‘John 
Kewbold’s Ordeal” as ‘a novel of character, and written in an exceptionally 
vein.’ The Daily News says:—‘ Old Biscoe, the brewer, is sketched 
a ‘an upfaltering appreciation of the comic, A remarkable personality is 
Titroduced in ‘ Limb,’ the fox-terrier.”” 


JOHN 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The BLARNEY BALLADS.” 
the GREEN ABOVE the RED: more “Blarney Ballads.” 


By 0.L GRAVES. Illustrated by Linley Sambourne. Fcap. 4to, with Binding 
Design by William Parkinson, 5s. The Spectator says:—‘‘ It has often the 
delicate irony of Sheridan, and still oftener the happy extravagance of 
Thackeray's ballads,’* 


The FOURTH EDITION of “ The BLARNEY BALLADS” is also now on sale, 


The ANTI-VIVISECTION CASE, by Miss COBBE. 
The MODERN RACK. By Frances Power Cobbe. With 


several Illustrations, thick crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Anti-vivisectionists will 
find in her book a perfect armoury of facts and arguments.”—Scottish Leader. 


The ANTI-VACCINATION CASE, by Dr. CREIGHTON. 
JENNER and VACCINATION: a Strange Chapter of 


Medical History. By Cuarires Creiauton, M.D., Author of the Article 
“Vaccination” in the “‘ Encycloyzedia Britannica,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The WANDERINGS of PLANTS and ANIMALS. By 
Professor VictoR HeEuN. Edited by J. S. StattyBrass, Second Edition, 
thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. €d. ‘‘No more interesting work can be imagined. 
Aprofusion of learning is spent on every chap‘er. Every student of nature, as 
well as every scholar, will be grateful to Mr. Stallybrass. A great body of 
erudition and a collection of striking facts.”—Rev. M. G. Warxrns, in the 
Academy. 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK on CO-OPERATION. 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING MEN. By 
D 


r. J. M, BAERNREITHER. English Edition, with Additional Matter by 
the Author, and a Preface by J. M. LupLow, Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s. “A more important subject could scarcely be 
brought before the | gm nor could »ny subject be more worthily dealt with 
ee A storehouse of information. Will prove indispensable to students of 
great popular movements, to Icgislators, to those who guide the counsels of 
working men.” —British Weekly, 


A GUIDE to YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 
COMMERCE and BANKING: an Introductory Handbook. 


2 B.B. Turner, of the Bank of England. 268 pp., 2s. 6. A Storehouse 
¢ .ieas for those who have entered or are about to enter upon City 
ee 

The EVOLUTION THEORY APPLIED to SOCIETY. 


DARWINISM and POLITICS. By G. D. Ritchie, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. With an Appendix showing its 
Application to—(1), The Labour Question; (2), The Position of Women; 
(3), The Population Question. ‘This brilliant little book.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Ritchie’s volume should certainly not be overlooked.”’—Brilish Weekly. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 43. ‘‘ Ought to be in the hands 
of every serious student of the nineteenth-century spirit.’’—Echo. 


The QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM. By Dr. Schiffie, 
formerly Minister of Finance in Austria. Translated from the Ninth Edition 
by B, Bosanquet, M.A. 23, 6d. “A more sympathetic exposition of Socialism, 
or @ more searching criticism of it, can scarcely be looked for. Dr. Schiiffle 
has given us preci-ely the manual needed—brief, lucid, fair, and wise.”’— 
British Weekly. 


A Guide to Junior Medical Officers of Health, and to all those Preparing for the 
Various Sanitary Examinations, 
By Arthur 


The ELEMENTS of VITAL STATISTICS. 
ong ag MD. With numerous Statistical Tables, a Bibliography, and 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE of the THIRD CENTURY. 
A QUEEN AMONG QUEENS. By Cameron MacDowall. 


. ‘A dramatic and impressive tale upon an episode in the career of 
Zenobia, the famous Empress of the East...... Brief but graphic descriptions 
of the wonders of Palmyra, the hideous rites of Moloch, the glory of the 
er eat Queen, the resistless progress of the Roman arms, and the tragic fate 
of the philosopher Longinus.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Dr. BRIDGER’S NEW POPULAR MEDICAL BOOK. 
DYSPEPSIA ; or, Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. 4s. 6d. 


“ / 

Cleverly written. The physiology of digestion in ali its stages is treated 
with accuracy and clearness.”—Lancet. ‘*The subject is ably treated, the 
Be clear, —Edinburgh Medical Journal. ‘* The chapters on Foods, Dietarics, 
Review” and Stimulants are full of useful information.” —British Medical 


LIFE of a CELEBRATED BUCCANEER: a Page of Past 
papel for the Use of the Children of To-Day. A Political and social Satire. 
th ICHARD CLYNTON, Crown 8vo, 4:. 6d. ‘*We can strongly recommend 

18 work to those who take an interest in politics, Its anthor is a keen 


observer, and possesses a true vein of humour,”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Of the BOOKS FOR TEACHERS selected by the 18 
representative Educationisis in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the following are published 
by Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. :— 


Professor GABRIEL COMPAYRE’S History o 
Pedagogy. Translated and Edited by Professor Payne, we €@ 


Baroness MARENHOLTZ-BULOW’S The Child and 


Child Nature ... F aa we 8 © 
Baroness MARENHOLTZ-BULOW’S Hand-Work and 

Head-Work ua ai asa cam it <a net ad ee 
Miss EMILY SHIRREFF’S The Kindergarten... .. 1 : 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S Autobiography. By Mr. H. 


KeaTLeY Moore and Madame MICHAELIS ... wa 8 @ 


Professor BERNHARD PEREZ’S The First Three 
Years of Childhood. With a Preface by Professor James SuLty 4 6 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER’S Levana. For English 


Readers. By Miss Susan Woop, B.Sc. ca « 3 @ 


Professor KIRCHNER’S Student’s Manual of Psy- 
chology. By E. D. Drovast... ace ie <a aaa aa <a 


Dr. ARTHUR NEWSHOLME’S School Hygiene 


Mrs. FRANK MALLESON’S The Early Training of 
Children ... tea aaa sae we oe eas Sy a 


to 
” 


And all these Books will be found in stock at the principat 
Educational Booksellers’. 


NEW AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Complete in 1 vol., 568 pp., double col., large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The CYCLOPZDIA of EDUCATION. By a large number 


of Eminent Educational Specialists, 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL CODES: Relating to Ele- 


mentary Education. Prescribed by Austrian, Belgian, German, Italian, and 
Swiss Governments. By A. SONNENSCHEIN. With Introduction and Notes. 
Second Edition, with the addition of the South Australian Code and the 
Regulations of the Prussian Military Cadet Corps. Crown S8vo, 33. 6d. 


The EVOLUTION of LANGUAGE. 


PRINCIPLES of LANGUAGE. By Professor H. Paul. 
Edited by Professor H. A. Stroxe, LL.D. Pp. xlviii.-512, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“There is no book of recent times which has exercised a more profound and 
extensive influence.” —Athenaum, 
“Professor Paul’s famous book onght to bo familiar to every student of 
philo!ozy.”’—Academy. 


ADOPTED by the LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 
A FIRST HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Amy 


Baker. In 4 vols., ls. each, cloth, 


Vol. I. ANGLO-SAXONS to HENRY | Vol. III. JAMES I. to REVOLUTION, 
Vol. IV. WILLIAM III. to VIC- 


Il. 
Vol. II. EDWARD I. to ELIZABETH. TORIA’S JUBILEE. 

“Written in simple, straightforward English, which all children will under- 
stand. Fee des‘gned to enchain the iaterest of pupils."—School Board 
Chronicle, 


PRACTICAL ESSAY-WRITING. : 
Forses, M.A. Limp cloth, ls. 61, 
“ Of real utility.”—Saturday Review. 

“ We have seldom met with a more practical work.’”’—School master. 


By A. W. Holmes- 


PREPARED by the ASSOCIATION for the IMPROVEMENT of 
GEOMETRICAL TEACHING. 


1. The ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. Part I. 
(corresponding to Euclid, Books I. and II.), 23.6d. Part Il. (corresponding 
to Euclid, Books III. to VI.), 2s. 6d. Or in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 

** This book is the work of thoughtful, earnest men, and deserves much com- 

a, Every part is methodical, and each springs from the preceding.” — 

choolmaster, 


2. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONICS. 


Diagrams, 1s, 6d. 


With 3 





HEALTH MAPS. A Complete Series of Prescribed Exer- 
cises of the Body for Maintaining the Health in a State of Integrity, Cor- 
recting Functional Irregularities, &. By ANNA LEFFLER ARNIM. 

Group I. General. Group II. Liver and Spleen. Group III. Lungs. Group 

IV. Digestion. Group V. Circulation. Each Group has 12 Full-Length Figures 

arranged in the form of a small folding screen. Price 5s. each, or 21s, the set. 


ARITHMETIC for CHILDREN. ByMrs. Mair. 16mo, 9d. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and 


CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 883. MAY, 1889. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

RecENT CONVERSATIONS IN A Stupi0. By W. W. Story. 

Scenes FROM A SineNT Wortp.—III. By a Prison Visitor. Prison Visitors— 
Escape of a Murderer—A Prima Donua in Prison—A Practical Socialist, 

Lapy Basy. Chaps. 18-20, 

Tur New Hymnowocy or THE ScortisH Kirk. By “A, K. H. B.” 

A PickLe or SALT: A TALE OF THE INDIAN MONOPOLY. 

Ay Autumn Lyric. From the German of Lebrecht Dreves, Translated by the 
Hon. Mrs. Henniker. 

On THE RIVIERA. 

Tue WEMYSSES OF WEMYSS. 

ELIZABETH OF VALOIS AND THE TRAGEDY OF Don Cartos, By Lord Lamington. 

Sprine aT OxForD. 

Work OF THE SESSION BEFORE EASTER. 








Now ready, Nos. I. and IT. 


99 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD. 
THIRD SERIES.—Price 1s. each. 
No. I. contains :—Bourconer.—THOMAS —THE Briganp’s BripE: A TALE OF 
SouTHERN ITaLy.—THE Misocynist.—A FetisH City.—Tur Gascon O’ Drisco.. 
No. II. contains :—An E.iz Rupy.—ALEXANDER NESBITT, Ex-SCHOOLMASTER.— 
King Bemsa’s Pornt.—A VENDETTA.—MaAsTER Tommy’s EXPERIMENT. —A 
MATRIMONIAL FRAUD. 


The Stanley Expedition. 
Immediately will be published. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD: 


Major Barttelot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi. 
AN ACCOUNT OF RIVER-LIFE ON THE CONGO. 
By J. R. WERNER, 


Engineer, late in the Service of the sat Indépendant da Congo. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY.-— First Series. 
KNOWING and BEING. By John Veitch, 


LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
“The work of an able thinker and teacher...... They bear on every page marks 
of original thought, and have ina marked degree that interrogative tone which 
suggests and stimulates speculation on the part of a student.”—Scotsmair. 


This day is published. 


GLEANINGS from JAPAN. By W. G. 


Dickson, Author of “‘ Japan: being a Sketch of the History, Governmen t, 
and Officers of the Empire.” 8vo, with Illustrations. 


This day is published. 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caroline 


FoTHerGiLy, Author of “An Enthusiast,” ‘A Voice in the Wilderness.” 3 
vols. post 8vo, 25s, 6d, 


This day is published,a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. 


B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘‘ Four Biographies 
from Blackwood,” &¢. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
“* A very sprightly novel.””—Times, 
“The book is mainly attractive in virtue of its bright, lifelike conception, and 
its capable and artistic delineation of character.’’—Spectator. 
“A masterp'ece in the way of light and yet serious fiction.”—Guardian. 
“There is much that is unusually clever in the story...... The happiest idea in 
the entire book is that of bringing out the innate nobility of the discarded lover's 
nature under the influence of his disappointment. This is done with skill and 
feeling, and is the master-stroke of a well-written and absorbing story.”’— 
Morning Post, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D. By 


Mrs. OuirHant, Author of “The Life of Edward Irving,” &. With a 
Mezzotint Portrait and Wood-Engraving of the Study at St. Mary’s College, 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘Mrs, Oliphant has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving hand, but its 
fidelity will be acknowledged by all who knew him well. It is as lifelike as the 
striking head on the frontispiece of the volume.”’—Times. 

“It would not be easy for ‘ fellows’ without a heart and mind of unusnal pro- 
— hn talk as does this great Scotchman throughout this delightful book.” 
—Darily News, 

“* This is an ideal biography...... In this delightful volume there is nothing ‘ set 
down in malice,’ and scarcely anything that one does not read with interest and 
pleasure.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Complete in 24 vols. crown 8vo, printed from a new and 
legible type, price £6. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works......In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.”—Athenzum, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in Unitorm Binding. Crown S8vo, with Illustrations. Sold 


separately. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s. 64d. SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 
Tho MILL on the FLOSS. 33. 6d. ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. 


FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. 33. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





aT 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C60.’s LIST 


PRINCE, PRINCESS, AND PROPLR. 


An Account of the Social Progress and Development of Our Own 
Times, as illustrated by the Public Life and Work of their 


Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES 
1863-1889, , 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


With Portraits and Autographs of their Royal Highnesses and 
Illustrations of their Norfolk Home. y 


Daily Chronicle: —“ The movements of the Prince and Princasg of Wal 
followed with so much interest throughout the country that a hearty er ta 
is assured for this work.” Welcome 

Lserver :— Careful, conscientious, and painstaking as a work 
and the author’s style ‘and treatment of his subject is marked not ae referen 
and decorum, but by great tact and delicacy ot feeling.” 7 dignity 

Standard : —** Mr. Burdett is to be congratulated on having prod 
which is pretty sure to find a large number of readers...... It ‘stall wal book 
tion of a kind not easily accessible.” orma- 





NEW STORY BY MR. FROUDE. 


Crown 8vo, price 63. 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBoy; 
Or, an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 


By J. A. FROUDE. 


Atheneum :— A most powerful story.” 

Daily Telegraph :— A thoroughly exciting story of national life, told in th 
style which has made Mr. Froude’s historical work so popular.” . 
Times :—“ It is the story of a real episode, dramatised and embellished 
full of exciting passages, told graphically enough, and with a vividness heightened 

by Mr. Froude’s intimate knowledge of the Kerry boys.” 

Spectator :—“ Mr. Froude can safely dispense with hackneyed shortuts to 
popular favour. He can rely on the magic of his narrative style—which is dis. 
played in full force in these pages—on an intimate acquaintance with that 
of Kerry and Cork in which the scene is laid, and a true dramatic instinct jn 
dealing with the strong situations of his plot.’ 

World :—* There are scenes in this book which, for their intense reality, the 
flow and exquisite fitness of the language, for the glow and stir of action whic 
animate them, it would be hard to beat even cut of Walter Scott: not Marryat, 
nor Cooper, nor Kingsley ever composed a finer sea-piece than the escape of the 
* Doutelle’ from the ‘ Holus,’”’ 

St James’s Gazette :—“* Those who relish a narrative of exciting adventures 
those who wish to look at a picture of Irish society in the middle of the last 
century, drawn by the hand of a brilliant and conscientious artist who under. 
stands how to paint for broad effects, and those who like to see the English lan. 
guage handled by one of its deftest and most vigorous masters,—all these are 
recommended to get and to read ‘ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy,.’” 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON, 


DRIVING. By his Grace the Duke of 


Beavrort, K.G. With Contributions by other Authorities. Photogravare 
Intaglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Fall-Page Ilus 
trations, and 54 Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
“Full of practical hints and sound advice.”—Sporting Life. 
‘*The book is, beyond doubt, the completest treatise extant on the art of 
driving.” —Standard. 


DEDICATED to H.M. the QUEEN. 


LIFE of CHARLES BLACKER VIGNOLES, 


F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A., &c., Soldier and Civil Engineer, formerly Lieu 
tenant in H.M. lst Royals, Past-Presideut of Institution of Civil Engineers. 
A Reminiscence of Early Railway History. By his Son, Oxryraes J. 
Viaenotes, M.A., Assistant-Minister of St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street. 8v0, 16s, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 


SPEECHES, from 1880 to 1888. Revised and Corrected by Himself. With 
Introductory Review, and Notes, by Louis J. JENNINGS, M.P. 2 vols. 870, 4s. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation, By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D. Second Edition, in 2 vols. Vol. IL., 8vo, 30s, 


WAR with CRIME: a Selection of Reprinted 


Papers on Crime, Prison Discipline, &c. By the late T. Barwick Lt. Baska 
Edited by HERBERT PHILIPS and EDMUND VERNEY, 1 vol, 8vo, 12s, 6. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, and a 
Account of his Conduct-Teaching. By Erugn E. Exu1s. With Portrait, 80,63 


* All true educational reformers, and all men who admire honesty of purpose 
and unflinching resolution, will welcome this memoir of the apostle of * condact: 
teaching,’ and the founder of the famous Birkbeck School.’’—Scotsman. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. Riper Hacaarp, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 rol, 
crown 8yvo, 6s. 


‘Mr, Haggard works out the development of the plot with a dramatic skill and 
force which prove his capacity of dealing succes-fully with the elements of 4 
domestic novel.” —Illustrated London News, 


The BIRD-BRIDE: a Volume of Ballads 


and Sonnets. By GraHAm R, Tomson. Feap., 8vo, 63. 


“The author is a born artist in verse...... Not one of the ballads but has the 
true glamour of imagination.....A charming volume.”—Scottish Leader. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO. «AND WINDUS'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


By OUIDA. ts piiiiiniiietias ' a 
GUILDEROY: a Romance. *4 {ii ?ciown So, at all Libminien 7° Page” Se 


ie _ __Uminediately. 
by GEORGES OHNET. —_ 


y DR. RAMEAU. By Grorces Ounet, Author of “The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CasHen Hoey. 
With 9 I'lustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
«A povel that never lets its interest flag.”"—Scotsinan. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
BLOOD-MONEY, and other Stories. By Cuar.es Gipgon, Author of “Robin Gray,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all 
ibraries. 
dmeab tes tales the interest is keen and strong, from the strong elements of crime and character which Mr. Gibbon writes with so skilful a hand...... Will 
be heartily enjoyed by all who read them.”’—Scotsman. 


3y HENRY GREVILLE. 
NIKANOR. Translated from the French of Henri Griivinze, Author of “Dosia,” &c. With 8 Full-Page Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
































pe 
y WALTER BESANT. 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. By WatrTeR Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &¢. With 9 Illus- 


trations by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly, 





fiited by the MARQUESS of LORNE. 
The KNIGHTS of the LION: a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 


Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. __ (Shortly, 





By WILLIAM SHARP. 
CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By Wit11am SHarr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, &e. 
STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy Firzerraup, FLtoreNceE MArryat, JAMES GRANT, Durron Cook, and 


others. With 8 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, William Small, W. J. Hennessy, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


By H. F. WOOD. 
The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop, Author of “The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” Crown 
ss hiss powerfal story, and will increase its author’s reputation.”—Scotsman, —__ 








—<—<—$—— 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
ROMANCES of the LAW. By R. E. Francition, Author of “King or Knave?” &c. With Frontispiece by 


D. H. Friston. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; 
“For variety of incident, ingenuity of construction, and general literary excellence, these twelve ‘romances’ will fairly stand their ground against any 
recent collection.”’—Gla:gow Herald, 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


POEMS and BALLADS. Third Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
x e ~ mee . [Second Edition in the press. 
“Altogether, this latest series of ‘ Poems and Ballads’ is well worthy of association with those which have preceded it, including as it does some of the 
most lasting work produced by the poet in the maturity of his genius.” —Globe. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 
The ASCENT of MAN: aPoem. By Maruiupe Buinp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


By LORD HENRY SOMERSET. 
SONGS of ADIEU. Small 4to, Jap. vellum, 5s. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
RACHEL ARMSTRONG; or, Love and Theology: a Novel. By CreLnra PARKER WooLLEy. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 23. 6d. 


By HUGH MACCOLL. 
MR, STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hucu MacCoutt. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


By WILLIAM MINTO. 
WAS SHE GOOD or BAD? By Wi.u1am Mrnvt0, Author of “The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot.” Crown 8vo, 


picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 
DOLLY: a Sketch. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘Graceful, interesting, and touching...... There is a genuine touch of the poet in Mr. McCarthy.”—Pail Mall Gazette. — 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance; and BRONZIE. By Mrs. MoLeswortu, Author of “Herr Baby,” Xe. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ The heroine is a charming little figure."—Manchester Guardian. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


(Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d.) 






































Red Spider. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistre Murray, 

*The World Went Very Well Then. By Watrer Besant. The Deemster. By Hatt Carne. 

For Maimie’s Sake. By GRANT ALLEN. | Seth’s Brother’s ife. By HaroLtp FREDERIC. 

*Uncle Sam at Home. By Harotp Brrpaes. The Lindsays. By Joun Leys. 

The Heir of Linne. By Rosert BUCHANAN. | In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary LinskILt. 

*Little Novels. By Wikre CoLLins, | Wisdom, it, and Pathos from Ouida’s Works. 
*The Man-Hunter. By Dick Donovan. | By Devious Ways. By T. W. SPEeicHr. 

*Caught at Last! By Dick Donovan. | The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By H. F. Woop. 








BELGRAVIA.—One Shilling Monthly. Contents for MAY:—Passion’s Slave. By Richard Ashe King.—The 
Manufacturer. By W. H. Stacpoole—A Dilemma on Dartmoor. By Mira Ederson.—A Literary Venture. By Albert Fleming.—Transplanted : a Sketch. By 
evan in Time, By H. M. Greenhow.—First for Sandhurst. By Robert Shindler.—A Nocturne, By A, FE. Mackintosh.—The White Feather. By 

ur Lonis. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—One Shilling Monthly. Contents for MAY :—Cohen of Trinity. 
By Amy Levy.—Stage Falstaffs. By W. J. Lawrence.—A Forgotten Rebellion. By Archibald Forbes.—Greek Islands and Highlands. By Arthur Gaye, M.A, 
—The Quest of Gold. By ©. G. Warnford Lock.—What Great Events——! By W. H. Davenport Adams.—Beau Brummell. By Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A—The 

—__Froit-Growing Myth. By Alfred J. H. Crespi.—The Poet of Portugal. By F. G. Walters.—-Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. F. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Price 4d., monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, 
Telescopy, Physiography, &c, The MAY NUMBER is now ready. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 








SCIENTIFIC 


COMPLETION of Professor PRESTWICH’S “GEOLOGY.” - 
GEOLOGY: CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and STRATI. 
GRAPHICAL. By J. Prestwicu, M.A, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
Oxford. Royal 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, Vol. I., CHEMICAL 
and PHYSIC. AL, 25s. Vol.II., PHYSICAL ard STRATIGRAPHICAL, with 
New Geological Map of Europe, 36s. 
The Map of Europe, on roiler, or in cloth case, separately, 52. 
* Stands out from the long range of modern treatises.”—Academy. 


COMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY and BIOLOGY 
of the FONGJ, MYCKTOZOA, and BACTERIA. By A,pE Bary. Authorised 
English Translation by H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by I. B. BaLFour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Edinburgh. With 198 Woodcuts, 
royal 8vo, half-morocco, 223. 6d. 

“The most thorough and comprehensive treatise upon these groups which has 

‘appeared in any language.”—Nature. 


LECTURES on BACTERIA. By Dr. A. de Bary. 
Authorised Translation by H. E. F. Garnsry, M.A. Revised by I. Barter 
Ba.rour, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 

A NEW CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 

A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
By W. W. Fisuer, M.A., University Demonstrator of Chemistry, Oxford, late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 6d. 

“The book is of sterling value, a guide which the teacher of elementary 


. chemistry will have pleasure and full confidence in placing in the hands of his 


students.”—Nature. 


FOSSILS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, Stratigraphi- 
cally Arranged. Part I. PALAZOZOIC. Cambrian and Silurian Species. 

By Rosert ETHERIDGE, F.R.S. 4to cloth, 30s. . 
“This valuable work, which every geologist and pa!montologist ought to 
possess, as it must of necessity be for several years the standard work of reference 


WORKS. 


NEW EDITION of ROLLESTON’S “ FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE.” 
FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE: a Manual of Com 
tive Anatomy, with Descriptions of Selected Types. By the late Para. 


Ro.rzston, D.M. Revised and E: y 
M.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 36. y W. Harcuerr Jacran 


‘* A text-book of zoology, in many respects the most comprehensi 
appeared in the English anguage.”—Oxford, Magazine, te ve that hay yet 


A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. : 
M.A. §Svo, cloth. Vol. I.,9s.; Vol. II., Fourth Baiting, M. Minchin, 
‘ A most important work ; in faet, one of the best treatises of the day,” 
° SAA, 
A TREATISE on HEAT. With Numerous yw, 
ts and Diagrams. By Batrour Stewart, LL.D., F.R. ter poo 
extra foap. Bye, cloth, 73. 64. ‘ F.R.S. Fifth RBéition, 


NEW EDITION of CLERK MAXWELL’S “ ELEMENTARY ELECTRICMy : 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ELECTRIcIpy 
By J. CLerxk MaxwELt, M.A., F.B.S., late Professor of Experimental Physic’ 
Cambridge. Revised by W. Garnett, M.A., Principal of the Durhan a? 
lege of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second Edition, 8yo, cloth, 7a, ‘ Gal, 

“ Undoubtedly of the very highest interest and value to electricians,”—Saturigy 


eview. 
SUPPLEMENT to NIXON’S “EUCLID REVISED.” 


GEOMETRY in SPACE. Containing Parts of 
Euclid’s Eleventh and Twelfth Books, and some Properties of Polyhedra 
Solids of Revolution, with Exercises, Edited by R. 0. J. Nixor wt 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38.64, °°" 

“A valuable introduction to pure solid geometry......the « 
chapter are numerous and well selected.’’—Journal of Biueetion in each 






for British fossils.”"—Nat ure. 


STANDARD 


An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR and EXERCISE-BOOK. By 0. W. 
Tancock, M A., Head-Master of Norwich School. 
Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 
READING-BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical 
Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head-Master 
of Norwich School. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the 
ENGLISH TONGUE. By J. Ear.e, M.A, 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“This admirable and authoritative work...... A 
manifesto of the soundest English scholarship.”— 

Notes and Queries, 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By W. W. Sxeat, M.A., Litt-D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. Third Edition, crown 
S8vo, 5s. 6d. 

“* Mr, Skeat’s larger dictionary has established his 
title to the gratitude of all scholars; and of his 
smaller dictionary we can only say that it is not less 
useful and valuable.”’"—Saturday Review. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. First Series. The NATIVE 
—— By W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D. Crown 

vO, 9°, 
*©On ‘the whole, the best guide to English etymo- 
logy that has yet appeared.’’—Academy. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY 
ENGLISH. A New and Revised Edition. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. §xeart, Litt.D. 

Part I. From OLD ENGLISH HOMILIKS to 

KING HORN (A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300). Second 

Edition, carefully Revised, 9s. 

Part If. From ROBERT of GLOUCESTER to 

GOWER (A.D. 1:98-A D. 1393), Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, from the ‘‘ Ploughman’s Crede” 
to the ‘‘ Shepheardes Calendar” (A.D. 1394 to 
A.D. 1579). With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skat, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 

The VISION of WILLIAM con- 
cerning PIERS the PLOWMAN. By Witiiam 
LANGLAND. _ Edited, with Notes, by W. W. 
€xeat, Litt.D, Fourth Edition, 4s, 6d. 








ENGLISH 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


* An excellent text-book of solid geometry.”—Saturday Review, 


CLASS-BOOKS. "4 


CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to; MILTON.—POEMS. Edited byR, 


the Canterbury Tales; The Knightes Tale; The 
Nonnes Prestes Tale, Edited by R. Morris, 


Sixth Edition, 2s, 6d. i 
“It would hardly be possible to find any pieces of 
English literature edited at any time more thoroughly 


OC. Browne, M.A. 2 vols., Fifth Editi 
Separately, Vol. I., 43.; Vol. Tse oe 
Editor of “Specimens of Early English,” &c. | MI I, TO N.—PARADISE Lost 
Book I. Edited by the Rev. H. 0. B : 
M.A. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d.; parchment, 3s, 64, 


6, 


for the help of students than these selections,”"— | M IL TO N.—SAMS re) 


Professor Henry MORLEY, 


CHAUCER.—The PRIORESSES 


Agonistes. Edited, with Introductio: 
by J. CuuRTON CoLLins, B.A. Stiff cmt : 


Tale ; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the 


Tale; The get Tale, &c. Edited by W, W. 
Sxeat, Litt.D. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 


REBELLION. Book VI. 


Edited, with Intro. 


duction and Notes, by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s, 


“ A 64, 
CHAUCER.—The TALE of the guslaae” has done his work thoroughly," 


Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres Tale ; The Second 


Nonne Tale ; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By DRY DEN.—SELECT POEMS, 


the Same. New Edition, 4s, 6d. 


GAMELYN, the TALE of. Edited 
with Notes, Glossary, &c. By the Same. Stiff 
covers, 1s, 6d, 


Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; Astrea 
Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achi. 
tophel : Religio Laici ; The Hind and the Panther, 
By W. D. Curisti£, M.A. Second Edition, 3. 64. 


POEMS of LAWRENCE Minor. | ADDISON:-SELECTIONS from 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JosEPH 
Hat, M.A. 4s, 6d 


ARNOLD, M.A, 4s, 6d.; parchment, 6s, 


“Far exceeds all its predecessors in value. The STEELE.—Selections from the 


book on the whole is one of unusual excellence.”— 


Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, Edited, with 


Academy. Introduction and Notes, by Austin Dossoy, 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. | pope with’ tt 
Books I. and II. Designed chiefly for the Use of 
Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. 


-—With Introduction and 
Notes by Mark Pattison, B.D. 


Kitcuin, D.D., and Glossary by A. L. MayHEw, " ESSAY on MAN. Sixth Rdition, 1s. 6d. 


M.A. Each 2s, 6d. 


SATIRES and EPISTLES. Third Edition, 2, 


BACON. —ADVANCEMENT of | JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited, 


Learning. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, 


Third Edition, 4s, 6d. Hitz, D.C.L. 3s. 6d ; 


with Introduction and Notes, by G. Brexpecr 
archment, 4s. 6d. 


NSON.—LIE . 
SHAKESPEARE. — SELECT or = oy Me «3 eh 


PLAYS. Edited by W. G. Crarx, M.A.,and W. 

ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Stiff covers. 

The Merchant of Venice, ls. Hamlet, 2s. 

Richard the Second, ls 6d. Macbeth, ls. 6d. 

—Edited by W. ALp1s Wricut, M.A, 
The Tempest, ls. 6d. As You Like It, 1s. 6d. 
Julius Caesar, 2s. Richard the Third, 2s. 6d. | Watson, M.A 
King Lear, 1s. 6d. i 
Coriolanus, 2s. 6d. 
Twelfth Night, le. 6d. Henry the Fifth, 2s. 

King John, 1s, 6d. 

MILTON. — AREOPAGITICA. 
With Introduction and Notes by Joun W. Hates, 
M.A, 33. covers, ls, 


rchment, 3s. 





parchment, 4s, 





Balliol College. 2s. 6d. ; stiff covers, ls, 6d. 
GRAY.— SELECTED POEMS, 
Edited by Epmunp Goss, 


Stiff covers, 1s. 64,; 


*,* An Edition, with Notes for Schools, by Foster 


Midsummer Night's| GOLDSMITH. — SELECTED 
Dream, ls. 6d. POEMS, Edited by Austin Dosson. 3s, 64.; 


6d. 
GOLDS MIT H.—The TRA. 
VELLER. Edited by G. Brrxexcx Hutt, D.0.L, 
Editor of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” Stiff 


NEW AND RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S “LOGIC.”” UNIFORM with the “ METAPHYSIC.” 


LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: Of Thought, | 
y B. 


OF Investigation, and Of Knowledge. English Translation. Edited 
BosanQueEt, M.A. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


“*No man of letterz, no specialist in science, no philosopher, no theologian, but | 


would derive incalculable benefit from the thorough study of Lotze’s system of 
philosophy.’’—Spectator, 


A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David 
Hume. Reprinted from the Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited, 
with an Analytical Index, by L. A. SeLBy-BiacE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 

UNIFORM with Mr. RALEIGH’S “ ELEMENTARY POLITICS.” 

ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Epwin Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covey, ls. 

“‘ Mr. Cannan displays a complete mastery of the essential elements of his sub- 
ject.”—Pail Mall Gazette, 

LOGIC; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. B. 
BosanQuet, M.A., late Fellow of Univ. Coll., Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

** Very much the most important philosophical work published in the Englis 
danguage since Lewes’s ‘Problems of Life and Mind.’”—Academy. 


By Dr. MARTINEAU. 


A STUDY of RELIGION: ITS SOURCES and CON. 
TENTS. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester 
New College, London. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s, 

‘By a long way the most notable theological work which has appeared in this 
country for many a day.”’—Scottish Review. 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By the Same 
| AvuTHOR. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


| _“The most important and original work which English philosophy has pto- 
| duced for at least a century and a half,”—Spectator. 


| 

| PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, 
with an Analysis and Introduction by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected throughout, medium 8vo, cloth, 123, 6d. ; half-roan, gilt top, 14 


The Additions and Alterations, both in the Introduction and in the Text of 
this Edition, affect at least .a third of the work. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Lonvon: Printed by Jonw Caupset, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 





Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afcresaid, Saturday, May 4th, 1889, 
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